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Matthew Whaley School, Williamsburg, occupied this session for the first time. The architecture conforms to the 
type now used in the restoration of the city of Williamsburg. The building and equipment represents the expenditure 
of approximately $400,000. The building contains two distinct units: 

Elementary—East end—eight classrooms, a kindergarten room, art room, activities room. 

High School—West end—eight classrooms, food and clothing laboratories, science laboratory, four group rooms and 

activities room. 

The center of the building contains an auditorium with a seating capacity of 600, a gymnasium completely equipped, 
cafeteria, library, work shop, rest room for teachers, reception room, infirmary, and four offices for principal and su- 
pervisors. The equipment throughout is the most complete in every respect. 
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The Pathway to Reading 


Coleman - Uhl - Ilosic 


“The most complete basa! series of readers I have 
ever taught” is the description of teachers who use 
The Pathway to Reading. If you will ask for ‘The 
March of Reading Progress,’"” you can see just what 
has gone into the series to earn this praise. Prac- 
tical, scientific, and readable, The Pathway to Read- 


ing is a remarkable teaching instrument. 





The Climax Series 


R. V. D. Magoffin, Editor 


LATIN—FIRST YEAR, by Magoffin and Henry, 
and LATIN—SECOND YEAR, by Berry and Lee, 
are striking examples of present day Latin Teaching, 
Unified by a far-sighted editorial program, these two 
books are the products of the rich teaching experience 
and ripe wisdom of their authors who, in following the 
spirit of the Report of the Classical Investigation, follow 
the path of their own experience. LATIN-FIRST 
YEAR and LATIN—SECOND YEAR meet every 


demand of the teacher and pupil. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


41 UNION SQUARE, WEST, - - . - . - NEW YORK CITY 











Don’t take our word for it! Let- 


6 state adoptions 


(North Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Ok- 
lahoma, Arizona, Utah—co-basal) 


25 counties 
(in Maryland, Ohio, Illinois, California, etc.) 


and well over 1200 cities, towns, villages 
(from cities like Louisville, Ky., Birmingham, Ala., Spokane, 
Wash., and listings, with considerable use, in Boston, Chicago, 
New York, Washington, D. C., down to Grafton, W. Va., and 
Winooski, Vt.) 


Speak for-The Open Door Language Series 
by SCOTT, CONGDON, PEET, FRAZEE 


We shall be pleased to supply, free, specific data for the above, and also, ‘‘A SCIENTIFIC 
CHART FoR THE Stupy OF LANGUAGE,” upon request. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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State Teachers Associations and Educational Legislation 


By ARTHUR L. MARSH, Executive Secretary, Washington Education Association 
In the Texas Outlook 


cussion an obvious truism. Educational 

legislation is the business of the public 
rather than of the teaching profession. The pro- 
fession is interested and concerned—yes, indeed 
—and may render the public a-great service as 
expert adviser, but legislation is for the public, 
and must be executed by the public. Legisla- 
tion is the public’s method of determining the 
extent and character of its educational service. 

Accordingly, two inferences are obvious. 
First, the counsel of the profession regarding 
educational legislation should be really expert, 
else it will have little weight and effectiveness ; 
and second, professional counsel should be ten- 
dered with tact and propriety, else it will be 
offensive and ineffective. 

That professional counsel may have prestige 
and influence, it is of first importance that it be 
unified. “When doctors disagree’”’—whether 
those doctors be M. D.’s or Ph. D.’s—the public 
naturally loses confidence in its counsellors. 
Lack of agreement among the educational ad- 
visers has thwarted several pieces of good and 
needed legislation in various States in recent 
legislative sessions. Complete unanimity of view 
among the educational forces on educational ob- 


PR cess may we state as a premise of dis- 


jectives and means is, of course, utopian, but it 
is a goal to be approximated as nearly as 
possible. 

Who, then, shall speak for the profession as 
legislative issues arise? Shall it be the public’s 
official leader of the educational program, the 
superintendent of public instruction, or shall it 
be the profession’s voluntary organization? Or 
shall it be both—whether in agreement or dis- 
agreement? If the State department and the 
State association are in substantial agreement 


and are working in close and harmonious co- 
operation as they should, it probably matters 
little which agency of educational service serves 
as spokesman. Ideally each should be able to 
speak for both. 


Co-operation With State Superintendent 


But properly, neither the State department 
nor the State association can sacrifice its inde- 
pendence and the two agencies will not always 
agree even on major issues. Obviously, there is 
need of a definite and well-understood procedure 
to assure the utmost possible unity between these 
two leaderships of education on matters of im- 
portant legislative counsel. Two suggestions 
seem pertinent. First, in case of legislative pro- 
motion, in which counsel on legislation is being 
initiated by the profession, every effort should 
be made by both agencies to sell the proposal to 
the other before trying to sell it to the public or 
the legislature. Seldom can success be hoped for 
by either agency with the other in opposition to 
its proposal. Second, the State department has 
a decided advantage, both in entree and in the 
prestige of official responsibility in counseling 
with the legislature, while the State association 
has equal advantage in counseling with the gen- 
eral public, with whom they are so widely in 
close personal contact. As legislation has be- 
come more and more democratic and really de- 
termined by constituents rather than by legisla- 
tors, the opportunity of influence of the asso- 
ciation’s voice has greatly increased. Today the 
public is to be counseled as well as the legisla- 
ture. Possessed of these respective advantages 
and of offsetting limitations, the two agencies of 
educational service should supplement and rein- 
force each other rather than function in com- 
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petition and at variance or with needless dupli- 
cation. 

If the association’s legislative counsel is to 
win respect, it must be mature and foresighted 
and consistent. To too great extent associations 
have championed or opposed particular measures 
with little length, breadth, and depth to their 
group judgment. The educational doctor, like 
the oriental practitioner, should accept the re- 
sponsibility of keeping his patient well rather 
than of curing him of specific ailments, and also, 
like the oriental doctor, should lose his head if 
he fails. It is safe to declare that in this era of 
educational development every State association 
should have a definite legislative program with a 
forward look of at least eight or ten years. 


Program Based on Facts 

In order that legislative counsel may be sound 
and influential, it should be substantially based 
—not merely on selective or collective opinion 
but on ample and dependable information. It 
should go without saying that professional 
judgment should be scientific judgment, sup- 
ported by sufficient and well-ordered facts. The 
organized teaching profession can no more tol- 
erate quackery than the organized medical pro- 
fession. For effective functioning, the associa- 
tion’s research agencies should be at the service 
of the legislative department. 

Inasmuch as the association’s 
counsel will be supplied mainly to the public and 
secondarily to the legislature, the legislative 
branch of service should, of course, be closely 
associated with its publicity service. To be effec- 
tive without being presumptive in supplying this 
service to the State is a task that calls for a fine 
art—a teaching art. 

May the writer pause to remark that after his 
six years of close connection with legislative 
promotion, it is his firm conviction that too little 
importance is attached to the association’s serv- 
ice to the public as compared with the service in 
the legislature in working for the enactment of 


31- 


legislative 


important measures of school legislation. 
ennially the association wakes up, like a church 
in a revival meeting, to hold and advance a 
legislative position through effective lobbying. 
In nine cases out of ten, the cause is already won 
or lost, depending on the attitude and interest of 
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the general public on the measure at issue. Few 
legislatures will override or set aside the known 
attitude of their constituents, regardless of their 
personal views. Accordingly, any great meas- 
ure for educational betterment, whether larger 
support, better administrative plan, or measures 
for teacher betterment, like tenure and retire- 
ment, must first be sold to the people of the 
State and should not be asked of the legislature 
until the intelligent public are clearly favorable 
in unmistakable majority. 

That the legislature is entitled to the associa- 
tion’s counsel on educational measures goes with- 
out saying. If the association’s headquarters 
are not located in the capital city, special legisla- 
tive headquarters should be maintained during the 
session. But the asociation’s service at the capitol 
should not be characterized by aggressive legisla- 
tive lobbying, especially on the part of the associa- 
tion’s paid representative. Most of the lobby- 
ing that is done should be done by school lead- 
ers who are constituents of the respective mem- 
bers of the two houses. Only the association’s 
session representative, of course, can know the 
occasions and timeliness for constituents’ visits, 
and he can well serve as an agent in calling lead- 
ers to the capitol at critical times ; but these con- 
stituents, rather than the paid representative, 
should do most of the lobbying to be done. 

The association’s paid representative can best 
serve as a reporter keeping in close and constant 
touch with legislative developments and advis- 
ing the leaders over the State through periodical 
and special bulletins, and by letter, telephone, 
and telegraph of the situation as it should have 
their attention. Expressions from individuals 
and groups at home to their members in the 
legislature, made intelligently through the asso- 
ciation, information service, are worth vastly 
more than the best lobbying by paid promoters. 









































Teachers as Members of Legislature 

3ut outside service to the legislature will never 

be as valuable and effective as inside service. 
An informed friend of education on the inside in 
each house can do more than any number of the 
best lobbyists in the corridors. As everyone 
familiar with legislation knows, the most of the 
legislation on any subject is done in committees 
and is usually determined before it reaches the 
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floors of the houses, The educational counsel 
most needed by the legislature is in the com- 
mittees on education. Educational forces, just 
like the other great vocational departments of 
society, should see to it that education is well 
represented in the membership of the two houses. 

In order that the association shall render its 
legislative counsel to the public and to the legis- 
lature effectively and in co-operative harmony 
with the State government of education, what 
should its legislative machinery be? Is the or- 
ganization machinery now employed best suited 
to the functions under modern conditions? Not 
only has the legislative problem changed ma- 
terially in recent years by the democratization of 
legislation, and, in many States, by the replace- 
ment of the politically chosen State superinten- 
dent of public education by a professionally 
qualified expert; but most of the State associa- 
tions have themselves undergone a revolution- 
ary reorganization. About half of all the State 
associations, or about two-thirds of those that 
have employed a full-time secretary, have effec- 
ted their reorganization since 1920. A full-time 
executive secretary, working under a board of 
directors or executive committee, a permanent 
headquarters and year-round program of activi- 
ties, a monthly magazine to reach the entire 
membership, and a membership of higher pro- 
fessional qualifications and of superior profes- 
sional intelligence and spirit—these and other 
changed conditions make a new situation to 
which the old legislative machinery is doubtless 
quite inadequate. Under the old organization, 
legislative interests were in the hands of a stand- 
ing committee on legislation, and to this com- 
mittee, backed perhaps by a larger body of 
counsellors meeting annually, were delegated all 
the functions of legislative promotion and de- 
fense. With little means, and often at great 
sacrifice, these committeemen did yeoman serv- 
ice which should not be depreciated or disparaged. 


But that was “B.C.” in educational progress and 
this is “A.D.” 


Has the machinery for legislative service been 
definitely and deliberately adapted or adopted for 
the conditions of the present? It has not yet in 
the writer’s own State, nor in most of the other 
States, so far as he knows. Clearly a new, rather 
than inherited, procedure should be worked out 
in this field. Definite functions and responsi- 
bility should be fixed. If the old legislative 
committee is to be continued, its duties, espe- 
cially in fields where there are other committees 
with functions involving legislation, such as 
tenure and retirement, should be definitely as- 
signed. With several committees functioning in 
the legislative field, an agency for unification 
should be determined. One State association 
(Ohio), so the writer has read, has already 
abandoned the general legislative committee and 
will look to each committee whose field involves 
legislation to serve the association as special 
legislative counsellors on pertinent issues. The 
problem is one of such importance that it could 
well receive the attention of a special committee 
of the association of State secretaries. 


In closing, the writer wants to emphasize a 
fact of general recognition; namely, that educa- 
tional legislation is, and probably forever will be, 
a matter of State rather than national responsi- 
bility. The national unit can render invaluable 
service in supplying the several State organiza- 
tions with perspective and with usable data from 
other States, but the educational advance will be 
on forty eight fronts rather than on one. In 
each State, the legislative problems must be 
solved individually for that State, and on these 
State-by-State solutions, the development of our 
program of progress will depend. Sound and 
effective legislative counsel must, therefore, be 
a major activity of every State unit of the or- 
ganized profession. 


Cw) 
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The Trends in Virginia High School Athletics 


By GEORGE B. ZEHMER, University, Virginia 


HE following is a summary of the various 

acts of the Virginia High School Literary 

and Athletic League accompanied by some 
significant conclusions. 

The important which have 
marked the high school athletic progress in Vir- 
ginia, as indicated by the actions of the Vir- 
ginia High School Literary and Athletic League, 
we see, first, that school officials and high 
school principals in particular have from year 
to year been assuming more responsibility for 
and authority in the direction and control of 
high school athletics ; second, that the high school 
principals have relied more and more on expert 
school opinion in making decisions concerning 
athletic policies (witness the election of the 
State supervisors of physical education and of 
secondary education to the legislative council 
and executive committee of the League) ; third, 
that membership in the League was divided into 
classes roughly termed A, B and C so that pupils 
in the smaller schools could have more oppor- 
tunity for individual expression; fourth, that 
prizes for individual contest winners were elim- 
inated and that there were substituted therefor 
simple inexpensive felt monograms and that in 
addition inexpensive rotating trophies were 
given to schools the representatives of which 
were the winners in the contests ; and, fifth, that 
numerous specific resolutions were adopted 
which determined the requirements for partici- 
pation in athletic contests and which were de- 
signed to control high school athletics for edu- 
cational purposes. 

It was against one of the regulations specify- 
ing certain scholastic standards as a basis for 
participation in athletic contests sponsored by 
the League that the protest in the form of the 
Witten Bill was introduced into the Virginia 
Legislature. This bill was apparently introduced 
to appease those who would not have educa- 
tional standards or other school objectives inter- 
fere with high school athletics as a popular 
sport. 

Based on the work of the Virginia High 
School Literary and Athletic League, then, cer- 


developments 


tain trends in high school athletics in this State 
can be observed. These are: ; 

(1) The high school principal, rather than the 
athletic coach, is becoming the responsible 
official for making athletic contracts and for de- 
termining all athletic policies of the school. 


(2)The high school principals of the State 
through organization are more and more rely- 
ing on expert opinion in dealing with questions 
concerning athletics in which educational prin- 
cipals are involved. This tendency is responsible 
for the election to the legislative council of the 
League of the State supervisors of secondary 
schools and of physical education. 


(3) The tendency is toward introducing more 
generally into the secondary schools in Vir- 
ginia the captain control system in athletics and 
the point system in schools. The ills of the 
present coaching system are recognized and the 
principals are also aware of the fact that a 
small number of their best pupils under the pres- 
ent system carry the large part of the burden 
of extra-curricular activities in the school. 


(4) The validity of interschool contests is be- 
ing questioned while the proposal of developing 
intra-mural activities to replace them is being 
given consideration. Principals are certainly 
cognizant of the great expenditure of time and 
resources and energy attendant upon interschool 
contests and the disorganizing influence of these 
contests in school life when they are over 
emphasized. 

There is unrest and uncertainty with respect to 
the whole program of high school extra-currict- 
lar activities in Virginia. The theory as well as 
the practice in this field will, I predict, undergo 
important changes in the State during the next 
five years. It is significant to note in this cor 
nection that the Department of Education in 
the University of Virginia has introduced in its 
curriculum this year a course dealing with extra 
curricular activities in the school. Such a cours¢ 
should offer much valuable aid to the principa 
or school official seeking to direct better the not 
classroom phases of his school’s life. 
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A “Librarianless” Library 


By ANNIE RUTH COLE, Bolling Junior High School, Petersburg 


HE old adage “Necessity is the mother of 
"| invention” has proved itself more than 

true in the library of the Anna P. Bolling 
Junior High School of Petersburg, Virginia. In 
February, 1927, when the school was opened, the 
library was a library in name only being merely a 
shelf-lined room bare of books. Immediate steps 
were taken by the principal to remedy this in the 
appointment of a committee of teachers to devise 
ways and means of securing books. This com- 
mittee decided on a Book Day at which time 
both money and books were asked for. The pu- 
pils, pleased with the idea, sold papers and maga- 
zines, held cake and pie sales, and brought books 
of all descriptions to found the Bolling Junior 
High Library. This Book Day, which proved 
so popular and beneficial that it has been made 
an annual event, was held March 17, 1927, and 
netted $149.91 in money and 1,031 books. 

The most suitable books of this collection were 
put into use immediately and the principal’s 
secretary supervised the work of charging them ; 
but with the growth of the library, she was un- 
able to attend to this detail, and, since there was 
no librarian in the school, the committee had to 
formulate another plan. It was then that stu- 
dent librarians were installed. Under the super- 
vision of the committee, the books were cata- 
logued according to the Dewey Decimal System 
and the students acted as librarians. So novel 
was the plan that they readily learned the meth- 
ods of the library work. 

This system worked successfully from the 
first, and, with the growth of the library, the sys- 
tem itself has improved. With annual Book 
Days the library has increased to the size of 
2,500 volumes. Valuable reference books were 
often donated and many worth while books have 
been purchased, the parallel reading list for 
English, of course, showing the greatest num- 
ber of additions. During the month of Novem- 
ber, 1929, alone, 250 books were added. 

At the present time, there are seventy five 
Student assistants. At the beginning of each 
term, volunteers for the work are asked for and 
four pupils having study periods are assigned for 


each period of the day. In two general meet- 


ings the use of the catalogue, reference books, 
the charging system, etc. are explained. Very 
few cases of individual instruction can be given 
as the time is limited. Probably because of their 
enthusiasm the pupils easily learn the facts and 
with only a few mistakes the library operates. 
Order is maintained by the pupils as during most 
of the periods no teacher is even present. 

Two charging desks are operated—one for 
books used for the reading lists and the other 
for general fiction. The charging system is 
quite similar to the one used in the public library 
of the city. One person assigned to each desk 
remains seated there during the period while the 
other two librarians gather material for refer- 
ence questions, replace books to the shelves, col- 
lect fines, maintain neatness and order and per- 
form innumerable other duties that are always 
connected with the library. The library statis- 
tics show the invaluable work done by these 
pupils. During the week of September 30-Octo- 
ber 4, 1929, there were 1,474 users of the library, 
549 books circulated and only ten “snags” or 
mistakes made in the charging of books. 

The mending of books soon became a prob- 
lem. The city librarian, Miss Theresa D. 
Hodges, whose co-operation and assistance have 
been inestimable to us, suggested that five pupils 
be sent to the public library to be taught the 
proper way of mending books.’ From that time, 
books have been mended by the students and 
more than ever they realize that books must be 
cared for. Not infrequently do we hear a young 
librarian urging a fellow pupil to wash his hands 
before he handles a book. Not only is the prac- 
tical side of the library attended to but the stu- 
dents often present interesting posters, charts, and 
pictures to add to its attractiveness. Flowers also 
quite frequently appear on the tables and desks. 

Thus in three years the Bolling Junior High 
Library has acquired an “atmosphere,” that in- 
tangible quality which makes libraries more than 
mere places; and that “necessity” which caused 
the evolution of such a system has produced a 
school library rendering invaluable service to its 
users and giving much to its student librays 


sin 
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Developing A Spanish Consciousness in the Classroom 


By MARY NICHOLS, State Teachers College, Farmville 


Y a Spanish consciousness is meant, on 
B the part of the student, an attitude of in- 

terest, a desire to speak and to write well, 
and an effort to develop a language sense of 
hearing and of seeing, leading toward speaking 
and writing. This developing of a consciousness 
goes deeper on the part of the teacher in the 
maintaining of an atmosphere of Spanish asso- 
ciations excluding the English in every way. To- 
gether with the teacher’s aim of teaching con- 
versational Spanish and the pupil’s desire to 
speak and to write is involved a psychological 
method of procedure. As the child is taught to 
hear, so he responds by speaking; as he then 
reads, so he responds by writing. 

The whole development of a Spanish con- 
sciousness on the part of the child, then, rests 
upon his increasing ability to think in the 
language, ability to speak and to write, and upon 
the teacher’s training him in accuracy and ability 
in both speaking and writing. 

Whatever differences of opinion exist among 
teachers as to the best method to be employed, 
it is universally agreed that there should be 
much drill in oral usage of the language which 
will in turn lead into motivated written work. 
So, then, a suggestive procedure for developing 
a Spanish consciousness in the classroom would 
be one involving oral usage of Spanish develop- 
ing ability to think in the language, use of com- 
plete Spanish sentences to the exclusion of words 
and phrases, developing units of thought as a 
whole, objective teaching through the sensory 
processes of hearing and seeing, leading to the 
motor responses of speaking and writing by the 
child. Such a method of developing an active 
Spanish consciousness will prove conducive to 
creating lively interest which in turn will furnish 
the basis for learning. 


Part I 
Outline of six to twelve weeks’ introductory 
course in Spanish. 


I—Oral usage 
(a) based upon: the complete sentence as a unit 
of thought and the use of simple classroom 


expressions and vocabulary developed from 

child’s needs and interests. 

(b) leading to: clear and simply expressed oral 
Spanish and practical application of the 
principles and rules of pronunciation. 

II—Vocabulary building: 

A. based upon: 

(1) Objective teaching of articles at hand and 
expressions of experiences from daily life as 
well as the usage of everyday Spanish ex- 
pressions and idioms. 

(2) Teaching of applied grammar as the need 
arises at first and in definite units of instruc- 
tion. 

(a) Nouns—common names of articles at 
hand and others as needed—taught ob- 
jectively and through the use of 
Spanish synonyms—proper names of 
pupils in class. 

(b) Verbs—in the third person singular and 
plural (at first) in developing expres- 
sions of characteristics, location, activi- 
ties, etc. 

(c) Adjectives: articles used with nouns; 
adjectives of color, dimension, and de- 
scriptions ; numerals as used in counting. 

(d) Adverbs—as the need arises in class. 

(e) Pronouns—personal in objective and 
possessive form; demonstrative in de- 
noting position. 

(f) Prepositions—as needed in 
locations, positions, etc. 

(g) Interjections—samples 
conversation. 

B. leading to—usage of applied grammar in 
conversation laying the basis for drill in 
units of grammatical instruction later. 

I1I—Spelling and dictation drills: 

A. based upon written application of oral 
Spanish learned. 

B. leading to training in the ear sense and to 
accuracy in writing. 

IV—tTraining in sentence thought originality: 

A. based upon—increased vocabulary. 

B. leading to—enlarged range of comprehen- 
sion. 
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V—Paragraph development practice: 
|. Based upon—usage of original sentence, 
topic sentence and application of vocabu- 
lary and grammar learned. 
2. Leading to—accuracy and originality in 
oral and written work. 
Suggestive topics— 
(a) descriptions of articles, persons, the 
family, the home, the school, etc. 
(b) narratives of holiday celebrations, the 
events of a day, a meal, a class, etc. 
(c) expositions—as of definitions with 
Spanish _ illustrations, interesting 
idioms used in paragraph form. 


os) 


ViI—Story development: 
1. Based upon— 

(a) Usage of a simple textbook. 

(b) Writing of original conversations, 
dialogues, etc. 

(c) Writing of paragraphs carrying a 
theme as based on story read or 
original plots. 

2. Leading to— 

(a) Stress of oral reading. 

(b) Conversational usage of question and 
answer form of story recital. 

(c) Drill and increased opportunity for 
originality in oral and written work. 

(d) Development of written composition 
and oral topical recitations based upon 
text, pictures, real or imaginary ex- 
periences. 


Class Project Activities—in first part of the be- 
ginning year. 

1. Illustrated notebooks made—based upon 
each unit of work. 

2. All Spanish dictionary compiled—based 
upon vocabulary used. 

3. Spanish music studied—based upon songs 
learned by class. 


Extra-curricular Activities adaptable to be- 

ginners. 

1. Spanish Club (El Circulo Espanol)— 

based upon a socialized usage of the lan- 

guage in conducting business, programs, 
games, singing, etc. 

2. Spanish bazaar—based upon the study of 

Spanish customs and the usage of Spanish 

muoney. 


Part II 


Suggestive principles outlined for the comple- 
tion of the beginners’ course in a two-year high 
school or sub-freshman college class. 


I—Principles: all Spanish presentation. 
1. Content of grammar course based upon: 


(a) A maintenance of a logical articulation of 
principles and rules of grammar within each 
lesson and from lesson to lesson. 


(b) Inductive procedure of grammatical princi- 
ples derived from within the lesson given 
and taught from examples chosen therefrom. 
For example, uses of pronominal forms, 
possessive adjectives emphasized early. 


(c) Gradual and logical progression in studying 
grammar, for example— 

(1) beginning with the verb in its present 
tense, third personal forms—as need 
arises the whole present tense. 

(2) the future tense which has same termi- 
nations for all conjugations. 

(3) formation and uses of the past tenses. 

(4) the study of principal parts of a verb 
and the formation and uses of the per- 
fect tenses. 

(5) Irregularities of verbs taken as need 
arises but not stressed until regular 
forms are drilled thoroughly. 

(6) Avoidance of subjunctive except as in 
present tense usage for the imperative 
until last of course after much drill on 
indicative tenses. 

(7) Other parts of speech taught as the need 
arises or as a good text develops a prac- 
tical course. 


(d) Much drill—varied exercises—from text 
and derived from class needs—rapid re- 
views frequently given. 

(e) Average, slow and fast students motivated 
according to their interests and needs. 

(f) Stress upon drill on the principle of avoid- 
ing rather than correcting errors. 

(g) Oral reading emphasizing pronunciation and 
articulation stressed. 

(h) Accuracy and originality in written compo- 
sition emphasized. 

2. Content of grammar course—leading to a 
fundamental basic course in grammar and 
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written forms leading to a knowledge of 
the language as a basis for future appre- 
Ciative study. 

3. Content of literature course based upon: 
Use of a simple reader of sketches, con- 
versational topics, descriptive essays, etc., 
stressing a basic knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the life of the people, their customs, 
the historical and geographical background 
of their country and language. 

4. Content of literature course—leading to 
the development of a cultural background 
and a basis for appreciative reading and 
later survey of Spanish literature. 


II—Extension of class projects and extra-curri- 
cular activities: 

1. All Spanish grammar written—based upon 
original phraseology of rules and principles 
with illustrative sentences in Spanish. 

2. Spanish paper studied—based upon the 
reading of a Spanish publication as El Eco 
and oral and written work developed from 
it. 

3. Spanish paper edited—based upon class 
activities and extra-curricular activities re- 
lated to the department work. 

4. Spanish programs given before club or- 
ganization or student body. 


wn 


Spanish dramatization, musicals, etc. 





Libraries in Accredited High Schools of Virginia 
Session 1928-29 


By C. W. DICKINSON, JR., State Department of Education 


HE first attempt to check actual school 
library with the standards 
adopted by the State Board of Education 
was made at the close of session 1928-29. A 


conditions 


library supplement to the final annual report was 
requested of the principals of 405 accredited four- 
year high schools and 12 accredited junior high 
schools. More or less complete reports were re- 
ceived from 360 high schools, or more than five- 
sixths of the total number. The libraries in the 
schools which did not report probably need to 
make more improvement to meet the standards 
The 


data were compiled as a whole rather than for 


than those in the schools which reported. 


the four different types of schools because of the 
incompleteness of the reports received and also 
because only 86 per cent of the schools reported. 

There were 128 library rooms of different size 
in 360 high schools. The 
ranged from six by twelve feet to thirty four by 
eighty feet. Three auditoriums, one office and 
twenty eight classrooms were used for school 


size of the rooms 


libraries when special library rooms were not 
available. The library was always accessible in 
80 per cent of the schools. There were 745 tables 
or an average of only two tables and twelve 
chairs to each school. Library rooms were not 
provided with shelves and, therefore, the books 


were kept in cases in sixty five high schools. 
Loan desks were used in 207 libraries. There 
were only 153 magazine racks, 170 bulletin 
boards, and 195 catalogue cases in the libraries 
of these 360 high schools. 

Sixty per cent of the libraries received a daily 
newspaper. The number of subscriptions to 
periodicals ranged from one to twenty eight with 
four as an average. Twenty per cent of the 
libraries did not own a standard unabridged dic- 
tionary. The number of libraries which owned a 
Latin dictionary was 151, a French dictionary 
127, and a Spanish dictionary 27. The total 
number of books was 274,015 or an average of 
These books classified in 
science and 


761 in each library. 
percentages were reference 14; 
practical arts 11; standard literature 41; history, 
biography, geography and travel 20; and physical 
and health education 14. 

The libraries were in charge of librarians a 
total of 620 periods per day or an average of less 
A six 
weeks’ course in library science had been com- 
pleted by 74 librarians and 45 others promised to 
take such a course during the vacation. Eight 
hundred and sixty five students assisted with the 
library work. This is an average of two to three 
Student as 


than two periods for each high school. 


student assistants for each library. 
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sistants were selected from each class in 138 high 
schools, and library clubs were organized in 44 
high schools. The work done by students was 
supervised in 220 libraries. 

School boards appropriated fifty cents per high 
school student per year for books, periodicals, 
etc., exclusive of salaries in 118 libraries. The 
total amount spent for books for the high school 
departments was $31,049.10, which is an average 
of $86.25 for each library. 

Twelve lessons in the use of the library were 
given in only 38 high schools. One hundred and 
thirty eight schools had made plans to teach these 
lessons to first year high school students during 
the next session. 

Some of the greatest needs indicated by the 
above data are: 

1. The revision of the high school final annual 
report form to include questions relating to 
the library standards adopted by the State 
Board of Education. Fourteen per cent of 
the schools did not report on the library 
supplement form. Replies should be _ re- 
ceived in the office of the supervisor of 
secondary education from 100% of the ac- 


credited high schools. 


2. Library rooms fitted up with satisfactory 
equipment which are always accessible to the 
students in all accredited high schools. 


3. A standard unabridged dictionary of recent 
date in all libraries, a foreign language dic- 
tionary when the language is taught in the 
school, and a larger number of books in 
science, practical arts, history, biography, 
geography and travel in most of the high 
school libraries. 


4. Better trained librarians employed under 
contracts which require close supervision of 
student assistants and more time to be spent 
in library work. 


5. A definite annual appropriation for high 
school libraries in the local budget of each 
school division and a State school library 
fund large enough to grant all local requests 
for State aid. 


6. A required course of at least twelve lessons 
in the use of the library to be taught in the 
first year of all high schools. 


N 


Better organization and administration is 
needed in many of the libraries. 





Our National Organization 


By MRS. E. B. JOYNES, Virginia Director, N. E. A. 


EXT to the State association the Na- 
tional Education Association is the 


teacher’s best friend. It is for the 
teacher what the American Bar Association is 
for the lawyer and what the American Medical 
Association is for the physician. Organized in 
Philadelphia in 1857 with 43 members, it has be- 
come the largest professional organization in the 
world. Last year it had 205,681 members— 
nearly one-fourth of the teachers of the nation. 
The purposes of the Association as set forth in 
its charter are “To elevate the character and to 
advance the interests of the profession of teach- 
ing and to promote the cause of education in the 
United States.” 
In its promotion of these goals the Associa- 
tion is rendering valiant service to the profession 


and to the nation. Following are some of the 
specific objectives for which the Association is 
working : 

(a) Better salaries for trained teachers. 

(b) Higher certification requirements for en- 
trance to the profession. 

(c) Effective tenure laws for teachers of 
proved ability. 

(d) Adequate retirement allowances for teach- 
ers who have given their best days to the 
cause. 

(e) Sabbatical leave for teachers who have 
rendered faithful, consecutive service. 

(f{) A dynamic interpretation of the work of 
the schools. 

(g) An equal educational opportunity for 
every child. 
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(h) Larger financial support for educational 

activities. 

Through membership in the Association, the 
individual teacher enjoys the privilege of having 
a personal part in this admirable program of 
progress. The Association takes pride in the 
fact that 125.000 of its members are classroom 
teachers and that these teachers are working 
hand in hand with the executives of the educa- 
tional systems of the country, seeking solutions 
for the many problems with which the profes- 
sion and the nation are confronted. 

Through membership in the Association the 
individual receives and renders service. The 
services which she receives are direct and in- 
direct. As a direct service The Journal of the 
National Education Association—a _ publication 
of outstanding professional value—is sent to 
every member the first of each month during the 
school vear. Every member may also secure 
from the Research Division of the Association 
expert information and selected bibliographies 
on saliry schedules, retirement systems, tenure 
regulations, sabbatical leave, modern curricula. 
progressive methods, administration, super- 
vision, school buildings and educational legisla- 
tion. She also enjoys the privilege of attending 
the conventions of the Association. 

The indirect services which every teacher re- 
ceives from the Association are beyond calcula- 
tion. They include the cumulative benefits of 
generations of able leaders who have put their 
lives into the Association, who have led in in- 
spiration, in planning, in influence. They in- 
clude the benefits which accrue from the pro- 
gram of teacher welfare projects which the As- 


sociation sponsors, the public demand for better 
education which the Association stimulates 
through its conventions, radio, American Educa- 
tion Week programs, and its publications. 


It was Abraham Lincoln who said, “Public 
sentiment is everything. With public senti- 
ment nothing can fail; without it nothing can 
succeed. Consequently, he who molds public 
sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts 
statutes or pronounces decisions.” We are liv- 
ing in an age of organization. Leaders in 
politics, business, and industry have found that 
in unity there is strength and in organization 
lies multiplied power. Group action is the only 
procedure which can secure certain progress in 
this age of organization. The voice of the in- 
dividual is weak. He can make himself heard 
only through his group. 


Last year 2,010 teachers in Virginia were 
members of the National Association. That 
gave our State twenty sixth place among the 
States of the Union ranked on the basis of 
N. E. A. membership. Ranked on the basis of 
the per cent of Virginia teachers who were mem- 
bers we stood thirty sixth; twelve per cent of 
our teachers were members in 1929. It is in- 
teresting to compare our State with other States 
and localities but it is more fun to beat our own 
record both in per cent and in actual number of 
persons who are N. E. A. members. The sure 
way to do this is for every one who reads this to 
become a member and invite his teacher friends 
to be members. Will you help? Membership 
records are barometers of professional spirit. 
Let us achieve a higher record for 1930-31. 








The next Annual Convention of the Virginia Education 
Association will be held in Richmond, 


November 25-29, 1930. 


Make your arrangements to attend. 
be present. 


You can hardly afford not to 
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Helps for Grade ‘Teachers 


By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


AN ARMISTICE DAY EXERCISE 


A 


Characters: 
Six boys and six girls carrying U. S. flags. 
Six Red Cross nurses. 
Uncle Sam. 
Goddess of Liberty. 
A Service Flag. 


SHORT, easy exercise includes a flag 
march and drill, also patriotic songs. 


Costumes: 

Very little costuming is necessary. Boys wear 
their usual clothing with a khaki sash on which 
the words “Boy Scout” are printed. The sash 
is worn across the shoulder. Girls dress in sim- 
ple white dresses with Red Cross vests one-half 
yard long made of cheese cloth and caught with 
a red cross. Nurses wear the usual white uni- 
forms with a red cross on the cap or arm band. 
Uncle Sam dresses in his typical suit. 

Lest some may forget, a service flag is red 
with a white rectangle in center bearing blue 
stars for service, silver stars for the wounded 
and gold stars for the dead. 

This flag may be made very effective by rep- 
resenting the veterans of the community in these 
stars. 

If you do not have a piano, a victrola is splen- 
did for the march. 

Any teacher can arrange her drill; first a 
march, then exercises just as you give in physi- 
cal education. 

At close of flag drill while the boys and girls 
stand attention, Uncle Sam, the Goddess of 
Liberty, the Service Flag and the Red Cross 
They all sing “Over There,” or 
’ or any pa- 


nurses enter. 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,’ 
triotic song. 

The Goddess of Liberty recites “The star 
spangled banner bring hither.” Two of the 
nurses each hand her a large flag. They all 
kneel, except Uncle Sam, as she with a broad 
sweeping movement waves the flags over those 
who are kneeling. She continues to recite or 
sing— 


“O’er Columbia’s true sons let it wave; 

May the wreaths they have won never wither, 
Nor its stars cease to shine on the brave. 

May the service united ne’er sever 

But hold to these colors so true; 

The army and navy forever.” 


All rise and sing— 
“Three cheers for the red, white and blue, 


Three cheers for the red, white and blue, 
The army and navy forever, 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue.” 

(A soldier) “Oh boy! Wouldn’t it be great to 
sing of our beloved Dixie?” 

(Uncle Sam) “Let us all sing ‘Rocky-bye to 
Sleep in Dixie Land.’” Tableau as curtain falls. 


NUMBER WORK 


Of all the twenty thousand teachers in New 
York City, Miss Harris is said to be the only 
one who is allowed to have her own way. Her 
way is the play way. 

A third grade pupil said to a visitor, “I can 
always tell the sum of everything on the play- 
ground. I can’t tell a thing in the schoolroom.” 

Arithmetic lends itself readily to the play 
method. Whether pupils like it or hate it de- 
pends upon the method of teaching. 

Arithmetic has a value which exceeds that of 
utility, for no other subject so quickly arouses 
thinking and conscious power. 


Concrete Numbers vs. Abstract Numbers 


It is nothing less than a crime to present num- 
bers to little children in the abstract. Use con- 
crete forms—acorns, marbles, pebbles, and so on. 
Inexpensive numeral frames with their colored 
balls are attractive and helpful. Use it in teach- 
ing counting and number combinations, also as 
an award for both individuals and groups. 

After a time ask, “What has the frame taught 
you?” When asked for a number combination, 
do not give it but say to the pupil, “Ask the 
frame.” See that he gets the combination from 
the frame. Ina short time he will learn to use 
it and will glory in this added power. 

Color tooth picks as you would Easter eggs. 
Use these in stick laying, building and playing 
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soldiers. Many devices will suggest themselves. 
The plan to get number combinations out of 
this is easily seen. 

Make flash cards by cutting the figures from 
calendars and pasting them on a card. On the 
reverse side of card, make dots to represent the 
number. Use large cards and large figures. 

The transition from concrete to abstract num- 
bers is easily made. 


Board Games 


Draw a ladder, write figures upon it, call for 
combinations rapidly. A mistake means falling 
off the ladder and getting hurt. 

Play the board is a pond. Figures are stones 
used in crossing. To fail in correct answers is 
to fall in the pond. 

Draw a circle, call it a race track. Write the 
figures around the track. Call for combinations. 
To win requires speed and accuracy. 

3egin with addition and substraction, using 
the Australian method of subtraction, then comes 
multiplication and division. As the pupils grow 
in skills make the numbers increasingly difficult. 


Capitalize Contacts 


Motivate number work by the child’s need. 
Playing store is interesting and brings the 
pupils into contact with problems of living. Plan 
with your pupils a Store Project; make card 
board money, let the pupils keep the store. Re- 
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quest written problems, keep accounts and pre- 
sent bills in proper form. 


A Multiplication Game 

Draw a large square on the floor and divide 
this into twelve small squares. Write the pro- 
ducts of the table which is being taught in these 
squares. 

Group the children near the square and give 
one of them a bean bag. Suppose the fourth 
line of the table is being taught, call for instance, 
“four threes;” if the bag is tossed into the 
twelve square, he is entitled to another throw. 
Two perfect throws in succession make a score. 
All scores are kept on the board. An error 
passes the bag. 

Perfect knowledge of a table requires that it 
be recited in eight seconds. 


Number Combinations 
Despite all methods, despite all devices, there 
is a crying need for drill, d-r-i-l-1 in these com- 
binations. Upon correctness of these depend 
the future ability, accuracy and speed of all 
arithmetic operations. 


Constructive Criticism 
Send a group of children to the board to work 
examples or problems. Those at the desks vote 
on the work, accuracy first, neatness next. 
This brings gratifying results, 
Capitalize contacts.and remember that praise 
is the best tonic ever. 





School Sanitation 
By M. D. FULLER, Scientific Assistant, United States Public Health Service 


HAT is the purpose of education? Does 
it not, after all, come back to one fun- 
damental purpose, the raising of the 

standard of living? 

A person’s self-respect either increases or 
diminishes day by day, and if any one routine 
part of life will do more to decrease a person’s 
self-respect than any other, it is the daily use of 
a grossly insanitary open back surface privy. 

The discussion of school sanitation seems es- 
pecially pertinent in this publication for several 
reasons. 

1. Toilet facilities at rural schools in Virginia 





are in a large percentage of cases deplorable 
and oftentimes entirely absent. 

2. This Journal reaches the educators of the 
State, especially division superintendents, prin- 
cipals and teachers. If sanitary conditions at 
rural schools are ever to be improved, the possi- 
bility of success must first be created in the 
minds of school boards, division superintendents 
and principals. Until they feel their responsi- 
bility in the matter and believe sanitation can be 
maintained at schools, nothing much can be ac- 
complished. 

3. Although the State Department of Educa- 
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tion and the State Department of Health fur- 
nish plans and specifications and recommend the 
building of privies that will stimulate pride and 
decency in those who use them, school boards 
are too prone to spend no money on the sanita- 
tion but to patch up from year to year at almost 
no cost the old, dirty, delapidated existing privy. 
As a result, sometimes sanitation from a health 
standpoint is accomplished; that is, the material 
is deposited in a fly-tight pit, but from an aes- 
thetic standpoint nothing has been accomplished. 
The privy is uncomfortable, sometimes hardly 
usable; it is the same dirty, neglected building 
it always was and to expect pupils to consider it 
otherwise would be futile. There seem to be as 
many ideas of how to accomplish school sanita- 
tion as there are school authorities in the State. 

The State Health Department exploits the 
building of sanitary privies to protect Virginia 
citizens against the filth borne diseases and that 
is reason enough; but in school sanitation there 
are many other reasons, one of which is ex- 
pressed in the opening paragraph of this article. 
Said differently, there is a health reason for 
sanitation, but ordinary decency and self-respect 
demand that the bowel discharges of human be- 
ings be disposed of decently. 

Hygiene and sanitation are taught in our 
schools. Should not these subjects be taught by 
example as well as by precept? Is it not illogical 
to hope that children will take seriously what 
they are taught on the subject in the schoolroom 
if they are to use the usual indecent privy pro- 
vided (and in some cases only the nearby 
woods) ? 

Good sanitation at our schools would not only 
provide the proper example to the pupils but to 
parents as well, since the school in most cases is 
the social and civic center in rural communities. 

In order to insure proper school sanitation it 
is, of course, necessary first to install the right 
type of toilet. At the larger consolidated schools 
flush toilets should usually be provided and the 
system connected to a sewer line if available, or to 
a septic tank. Where out-side toilet facilities 
must be resorted to, the pit privy is the most 
practical. The size of the privy depends upon 
the present and anticipated enrolment in each 
No school privy should be provided 
One seat should 


instance. 
with less than two seat holes. 


be provided for each thirty girls and one seat 
hole for every thirty five boys. In the boy’s 
privy there should be provided fifteen feet of 
urinal space per 100 boys enroled. 

The better the privy installed the easier it will 
be to maintain it. In no case should a school 
privy be of a lower standard than the double 
wood slab pit privy as described in the State 
bulletin “Double Wood Slab Pit Privy.” The 
concrete slab is undoubtedly more economical, 
considering the fact that a privy of this type can 
be installed to last almost indefinitely. In most 
cases the depth of pit can be increased to six or 
eight feet, in which case a privy of the concrete 
slab type will last for years and years, with a 
minimum of repair. 

If the concrete slab pit is used the wood or 
iron seat riser can be installed. Information 
concerning the cast iron seat riser can be secured 
from the State Department of Education or the 
State Department of Health, and sketches for the 
installation of either double wood slab or con- 
crete slab. So much for installation, which is 
the easy part of the job. 

Maintenance is the big part of the task—the 
day by day care of the toilet so that it will al- 
ways be clean and usable. The maintenance of 
school privies can only be accomplished when 
the school authorities from the division super- 
intendent to the least teacher in a county be- 
lieves it can be done and determines that proper 
care of the toilet facilities shall be a fact. 

If a superintendent believes it beyond accom- 
plishment, as one superintendent expressed it to 
the writer “School privies just have to be rot- 
ten,” there is no hope. The beginning of school 
sanitation is in the mind of that person. In 
contrast the school authority that believes it 
can be a fact and appreciates its importance 
enough will pass that responsibility down to his 
teachers and demand of them that they shall 
see to it by daily inspection and interest in this 
equipment that the toilet facilities shall always 
be clean and sanitary. 

Dirty, unkempt, neglected school privies lo- 
cated as they so often are, a long distance from 
the school building, are a hotbed of immorality. 
As far as sanitary conditions go, it is shameful 
and an active menace to the health of the pupil 
and community as well, but how about the moral 
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side of it? The first inklings of the unclean 
thought that was implanted in the minds of mil- 
lions of children all over the United States were 
in these filthy places. 

Teachers: Talk to your patrons about this 
matter. Invite them, when opportunity presents 
itself, to inspect your school and its surround- 
ings. And if you can stand the shock to your 
modesty show them your outside privies. Ask 
them if they want their clean little girls and 
their manly boys to have to use daily such a 
place and have implanted on their minds what 
they see there. 

Division Superintendents and School Authori- 
ties: Some way provide comfortable usable de- 
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cent sanitary toilet facilities at every school in 
your county: 

1. Build them right. It is economy. 

2. Locate them properly to insure easy and 
consistent supervision. 

3. Place the responsibility for their care 
where it belongs, on the principal. 

4. Always keep in mind that, after all, school 
toilet facilities are a part of school equipment 
and should therefore be considered in the operat- 
ing budget. This part of the school plant is 
important and is entitled to the same business- 
like consideration as any other school business. 
Include it in the picture, instead of just worry- 
ing about it, and the problem will be solved. 





Educational Progress 
By EDGAR W. KNIGHT, 


iy. belief in the equality of educational 


opportunity and in the doctrine of uni- 
versal education and our effort to pro- 
vide for the proper training of all the children 
have made necessary increased organization and 
administrative machinery. The recent develop- 
ment of physical plants and equipment has been 
phenomenal and never before was there such in- 
terest in the super-vision of our educational ar- 
rangements. High purposes stand revealed in 
all of this expansion. We believe that super- 
vision and administration are creative enter- 
prises and that our educational organization is 
more than a technical device, notwithstanding 
disagreement as to its exact nature and scope. 
But in this immense enterprise are features 
which often seem mechanical and in them may be 
found the roots of some of our educational 
weaknesses. The danger of subordinating teach- 
ing to the demands of management lurks in our 
feverish efforts to imitate in education, now our 
biggest public business, the methods employed 
in industry. Mass production and standardiza- 
tion are rapidly becoming characteristics of the 
American school, with emphasis upon volume 
and velocity of output, notwithstanding our ef- 
fort to emancipate education from the suffoca- 
tion with which an imitation of the forces of 
machine industry threatens to stifle it. 
The American teacher today occupies a more 
important position than he has ever held and 


Through the Teacher 


University of North Carolina 


enjoys a higher public esteem. His sphere of 
influence is enlarging as he realizes more and 
more that those to whom children are intrusted 
shall be men and women not only of technical 
preparation but of stalwart moral constitution, 
to whom personal and business integrity are 
matters of inner principles rather than legalistic 
requirements externally imposed. The public 
demands that the teacher possess not only good 
educational and professional training but also 
those qualities which make the teacher a per- 
son and not merely a thing. 

Educational progress through the teacher will 
be made more surely when the American public 
comes to require teachers of higher standards 
than are now demanded. As the public develops 
respect for scholarship and distrust for pedan- 
try, the teacher will come to look upon real 
scholarship not only as sound learning but as 
the means of making the world better, and will 
endeavor to divest knowledge of its abstract and 
professional character and to emancipate scien- 
tific learning from the suspicions with which it 
is so often beset. Through more effective teach- 
ing the American public will increase its respect 
for the service of learning and heighten its de- 
sire for excellence in teaching. Then the teach- 
ers themselves will be more often cheered by the 
true dignity of their work and less ridden by the 
routine of their craft, to which the souls of so 
many are now so often enslaved. 
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PROGRAM FOR OUR ANNUAL CONVENTION 


By F. B. Firzpatrick, State Teachers College, Radford 


UR chief for the next month 
should be the success of our annual con- 
vention to be held in Richmond during 

Thanksgiving week. This article is a kind of 

prospectus, setting forth the programs in part 

to be offered by the Department of Rural Educa- 

Its aim is to create a state of readiness on 


concern 


tion. 
the part of rural teachers for active participa- 
tion in and full appreciation of the proceedings 
of the Department. To this end we are offering 
the problems or issues to be considered during 
the two programs allotted to us with some sug- 
gestions as to their meaning and significance. 
We are selecting speakers especially fitted for 
presenting and discussing the problems and are 
requesting them to present material usable in 
the classroom. 

Problem I.—How will our new salary schedule 
for rural teachers improve rural education? To 
me this schedule marks the beginning of a new 
era in rural elementary education. It is difficult 
to visualize the outcomes. One can see easily, 
though, an increase in salary and in professional 
training in all grades in rural elementary educa- 
tion. Teachers in one, two, and three-room 
schools with four years of training beyond the 
high school will draw $100 per month as a 
minimum salary. This will mean an average 
salary of at least $120. ‘Teachers with two years 
of training beyond the high school in such 
schools will draw a minimum salary of $80 which 
will mean an average salary of at least $100. 
Not only do we see an increase in salary all 
along the line but we see professionally trained 
teachers, teachers with professional certificates 
and degrees, in our one, two, and three-room 
schools. This attainment will mean a new day 
in rural education. We are asking Mr. Hart, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, to discuss 
this topic for us and to show us how we can 
make the best possible use of the new salary 


schedule for rural teachers. 





Problem II.—What are the objectives of rural 
elementary education? As the writer sees it, the 
chief purpose of rural elementary education is 
not retention, holding people on the farm. It 
is not preparing our young people to be efficient 
farmers, to live a satisfying rural life. It is not 
preparing them for general efficiency by the use 
of rural material. It is not serving the local com- 
munity, or preparing the child for a broad rural 
citizenship, however commendable these objec- 
tives may be. Its chief purpose is to meet the 
needs of the child, his progressive needs; to 
prepare him for general efficiency in our present 
American civilization by the use of the best 
available material winnowed from our rich social 
heritage; to prepare him to adjust himself to a 
rapidly changing civilization; to prepare him 
not merely for American citizenship but for 
world citizenship. The purpose of rural elemen- 
tary education, in other words, is the same as 
the purpose of elementary education anywhere. 
It is to socialize the child rather than to localize 
him. We shall have the great pleasure of having 
Miss Florence Hale, State Supervisor of Rural 
Education in the State of Maine, discuss these 
problems. Every rural teacher in Virginia should 
hear Miss Hale. 

Problem III.—How can the rural school be 
made to contribute more largely to rural prog- 
ress? There are many ways by which rural 
Sev- 
eral ways are presented in the article published 
in the June issue of the Journal entitled “Bar- 
riers to Rural Progress.” We are repeating one 
of those ways here: 

“Unfortunate Attitude. Too often there is a 
lack of sympathy between rural and_ urban 
people. Urban people do not appreciate fully 


schools can contribute to rural progress. 


the services of rural people to the general wel- 
fare; neither do rural people appreciate the serv- 
ices of urban people to the common good. 
Neither group appreciates the services of the 
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other group. Some say that the chief interest of 
urban people in rural people is selfish; they re- 
gard them as a means of food supply rather 
than as an end in themselves. Bankers, mer- 
chants, automobile associations, Kiwanis, Ro- 
tary, and other urban clubs are willing to co- 
operate with farmers in building hard-surfaced 
roads, creating easy communication, and pro- 
viding increased production, but they are not so 
ready to help in building schools and churches 
and improving rural people themselves. On the 
other hand, rural people are suspicious of city 
folk. They doubt their motives even when they 
are prompted by the best of purposes. These 
attitudes are unfortunate and are serious bar- 
riers to rural progress. The task of the schools 
—both rural and urban—is to supplant this an- 
tagonism, this lack of appreciation the one for 
the other, with mutual good-will, genuine inter- 
est, and a high regard on the part of each group 
for the other.” 


Again, rural schools can help check the exodus 
of our best people from rural sections to urban 
centers, can help raise the standards of living of 
rural people, and can help build up the industry 
of farming. 

We are asking Dr. Mayzie Southall of Peabody 
College to present and discuss this topic. She 
will, I am sure, give us some good material on 
the subject. 

Problem IV.—How can we socialize rather 
than ruralize the country school? There is an 
effort on the part of some to localize and voca- 
tionalize the rural elementary school. They say 
it should serve the community or its chief indus- 
trial interest. They forget that the chief purpose 
of rural elementary education is to meet the 
needs of the child, to prepare him for general 
efficiency rather than for vocational efficiency, 
and to prepare him for social adjustment in our 
rapidly changing American civilization. The 
speaker for this subject is to be selected. 


Problem V.—How can we make rural educa- 
tion as efficient as urban education? Is it possi- 
ble to do this? The writer thinks it is. If we 


will put a highly trained teacher in a one-room 
school, we will have a good school. The speaker 
for this subject is to be selected. 


Problem VI.—What should be the essential 
duties of the rural teacher? We are asking Dr. 
J. P. McConnell, president of the Radford State 
Teachers College, to discuss this topic. He has 
thought very deeply on this subject and he will 
give us a helpful message. 


Problem VII.—How can we make teaching 
positions in our rural schools more attractive 
and appealing to our best teachers? To me this 
is probably the most important topic we have for 
discussion. There is no way to have a good 
school without a good teacher. Modern school 
buildings and equipment, adequate salaries, ef- 
fective supervision, and efficient administration 
are aids to good schools, but they are not the 
essential. The good teacher is the one essential. 
The destiny of our country depends upon the 
efficiency of the classroom teacher. There is no 
substitute for him or her. Moving pictures, 
radios, the Dalton Plan, the Pontoon System, or 
what not will never take the place of the good 
teacher; hence we must make our rural schools 
attractive and appealing to our best teachers. 
We are asking Superintendent A. F. Robertson, 
of Clarke county, to present the material on this 
topic. I know of no one better prepared to do 
this than he. 

Let me urge teachers to attend these meetings 
and help make them successful. I know these 
programs will be helpful. 


Problem VIII.—What should be the essential 
functions of rural supervision? This important 
subject will be discussed by Miss Charlotte 
Stoakley, supervisor in Henrico county. 


Problem IX.—What practices have I found 
most effective in supervision? Miss Lillian 
Minor, supervisor, Norfolk county, will discuss 
this subject. 

Problem X.—What are the main values of 
vacation schools? Mrs. Alexander Millar, of 
Bedford, will discuss this topic. 
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A Program in Vocational Guidance 


By H. 1. WILLETT, Principal, Churchland and Craddock High and Elementary Schools, Norfolk County 


N speaking of the need for vocational guid- 
ance in our schools, the United States Com- 
missioner of Education made the following 

statement: “It is little less wasteful to leave 
boys and girls without guidance in selecting 
their occupations than it would be to leave them 
unaided in obtaining education.” We have only 
to review the sad misfits that we have observed 
in various occupations to prove the saneness of 
this viewpoint and the obligations that rest on 
school people to do their bit in averting some of 
the future life tragedies that will continue unless 
the boys and girls in our schools are given in- 
formation necessary for a wise occupational 
choice. Perhaps psychology will further this 
view in proving that we possess abilities for do- 
ing things in different degrees as opposed to the 
misconception that we possessed one general 
ability. We often hear people say “I wish that I 
could discover what I was cut out to be,” but we 
need only to study the lives of men like Benja- 
min Franklin, Theodore Roosevelt, or Fritz 
Kreisler, who were successful in many different 
occupations, to indicate the falsity of such an 
opinion. We must recognize at the very outset 
that we do not inherit one capacity but capaci- 
ties for learning and that abilities are acquired, 
not inherited, or how else can we explain Lind- 
berg’s success in aviation or the success of men 
in the radio occupations that were created after 
they were born? It would seem necessary, 
therefore, for us to possess a sane viewpoint to- 
ward occupations if we are to guide successfully 
the younger generation. The thought expressed 
by Dr. H. D. Kitson gives a wholesome ap- 
proach to the subject of vocational guidance— 
“That fifty per cent of the people could succeed 
in fifty per cent of the occupations with fifty 
per cent of success.” 

The planning of a program in guidance will be 
greatly helped if we bear in mind the creed of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association 
which defines vocational guidance as the “Giv- 
ing of information, experience, and advice in re- 
gard to choosing, preparing for, entering, and 
progressing in occupations.” Any program that 
may be suggested must perform certain func- 





tions set forth in this definition if it is to ac- 
complish the most desirable results. The de- 
tails of any program that is used in a particular 
situation can only be suggestive to other situa- 
tions, but it is hoped that this discussion may be 
indicative of the possibilities for vocational 
guidance in schools where there is no profes- 
sional director of guidance. 

There are certain recognized functions of vo- 
cational guidance that are difficult to perform in 
all situations ; however, there are three outstand- 
ing functions that any school, regardless of size 
or location, can perform to a greater or lesser 
degree. 

1. Gathering information about occupations. 

2. Imparting this information to pupils. 

3. Analyzing and counseling individuals. 

In the first place, it is necessary to collect and 
classify materials that list the various occupa- 
tions and give information concerning the con- 
ditions, requirements, and rewards of each. A 
library should be established containing books, 
pamphlets, etc. that give the above information; 
and as the program progresses, the materials 
and information collected by pupils may prove a 
valuable addition. The books on guidance listed 
by the Virginia State Board of Education afford 
excellent material for a beginning. 

In the second place, the number of devices 
that may be used to impart this information are 
too numerous even to be mentioned here; how- 
ever, there are several that are well adapted to 
such a situation as referred to above. 

1. A class in vocational guidance affords, per- 
haps, the best device, certainly at the beginning 
of a guidance program. This class may be a 
separate class in vocational guidance that meets 
at activities period or some other convenient 
time. On the other hand, much of this informa- 
tion may be imparted in the regular classes. A 
Suggested State Course of Study in Occupa- 
tional Information for First Year High School, 
which is published by the vocational department 
of the Virginia State Board of Education, gives 
a logical and interesting approach to vocational 
guidance in general and contains an excellent out- 
line to be followed in vocational guidance classes. 
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A pamphlet entitled How English Teachers Can 
Help im a@ Guidance Program, from the same 
source, suggests the possibilities of using regular 
school subjects as vehicles of vocational guidance. 
It is well to have teachers outline which phases 
of guidance they can unite with their subjects. 
This is a help not only to guidance but also to 
the regular subject. The class in guidance seems 
best suited to the first year of high school except 
at its initiation when it is probably advisable to 
include the entire school. The giving of occu- 
pational information through school subjects 
should be continued throughout the entire high 
school period. 

2. The use of workbooks or scrapbooks by 
the pupils affords opportunity for the acquisition 
and preservation of valuable occupational infor- 
mation. 

3. Talks given to pupils by members of dif- 
ferent occupations may prove helpful if the 
speakers are carefully selected; however, this 
device presents a difficulty in that it is hard to 
get representatives from certain occupations to 
speak. When this method is used, each speaker 
should be given an outline to follow to insure 
the presentation of helpful and accurate infor- 
mation. 

4. Extra-curricular activities like clubs may 
be used to great advantage. 

5. Visits to observe workers in various occu- 
pations may also help pupils when these visits 
are carefully planned. 

6. Ifthe school is fortunate enough to have a 
moving picture machine, films can be obtained 
from a number of companies that show what the 
worker has to do in the various phases of differ- 
ent occupations. 

The third function of helping to analyze and 
counseling the individual is very important and 
one that requires careful technique on the part 
of the person doing the counseling. The mini- 
mum essential in such a program as here out- 
lined should be, at least, one personal interview 
with every pupil in school and opportunity for 
others if the pupils so desire. In these inter- 
views with pupils there are four fundamental 
considerations that they should be advised to 
consider in thinking about the choice of a defi- 
nite occupation. 
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1. Ascertain the requirements of the occupa- 
tion. 


2. Make a self-inventory to discover personal 
qualifications that meet these requirements. 


3. Analyze personal interest in the occupation. 


4. Discover what opportunities are offered by 
the occupation for future success and happiness. 


These considerations afford a good approach 
to the choice of any occupation, and if carefully 
applied they should help to steer the individual 
away from blind alley jobs. The personal inter- 
view also serves to establish a bond between 
pupils and the person counseling them. It is 
sometimes surprising how frank a boy will be 
when he is convinced that some one is deeply 
interested in his future. Facts are often dis- 
closed that enable us to be of real assistance to 
an individual by giving advice and sympathy in 
solving a difficult problem. The person doing 
this work would be determined somewhat by the 
organization of the school, but the principal 
would probably be best suited to perform the 
duties involved. The results of these confer- 
ences should be recorded on cards devised for 
the purpose in order to preserve information that 
might be helpful in giving future advice. 

The functions of placement and follow up are 
difficult and expensive for smaller schools; they 
may be considered as objectives toward which we 
may work. It is better to undertake what we 
may reasonably expect to accomplish at the be- 
ginning. For the same reason, whatever plan 
is used, it should be one that is attainable for 
both pupils and teachers, 

The advantages to be derived from a scheme 
of guidance are many. Aside from the voca- 
tional aspect is its great contribution to the aca- 
demic work and spirit of the school. School 
subjects take on new meaning because they bear 
a direct relationship to work outside the school. 
Pupils no longer work in the dark while wonder- 
ing why a particular subject should be in the 
curriculum. School becomes a vital training camp 
for the attainment of a definite goal. The pur- 
pose of the school is to develop the best in the 
individual for the good of himself and society 
and unless the school assists the individual in 
making a wise and happy vocational choice it is 
failing in the outstanding reason for its existence. 
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| _ Department of High School Principals 


Conducted by D. W. PETERS, State Supervisor of Secondary Education 








THE IRREGULAR PUPIL 

The problem of schedule making is one that 
is apt to bring principals to the mourners’ bench 
at this season of the year. Faculty meetings are 
legion, particularly in the small high school 
where principal and teachers spend hour after 
hour on the high schedule, wading 
through a welter of conflicting classes. These 
conflicts usually arise on account of the irregular 
pupil. The chances are better than even that the 
irregular pupil got that way either because he 
was trying to avoid a subject that he now finds 
necessary to take, or he actually attempted it 
and failed because of lack of interest or ability, 
or both. The fact that the pupil has failed a 
subject may be pretty good evidence that regular 
class procedure does not capture his interest suf- 
ficiently to stimulate the required effort to pass 
the subject. 

Instead of wrecking an otherwise well-balanced 
schedule in order to accommodate a dozen irre- 
gular pupils, the question may be raised as to 
whether or not a wiser procedure may not be 
found in the policy of handling an irregular 
pupil as an irregular pupil. If Pupil A has failed, 


school 


say, second-year algebra, it becomes necessary 
for him to pass second-year algebra before he 
can graduate. Pupil A immediately creates a 
problem because the regular second-year algebra 
class should normally be scheduled, say, at a 
period when the United States history class, 
which Pupil A must take, is reciting. In order 
to solve this problem, we ordinarily attempt a 
solution by trying to rearrange an otherwise 
well-balanced schedule so that the second-year 
algebra class and the United States history class 
will not conflict. Perhaps a wiser solution 
would be to permit Pupil A to repeat second- 
year algebra as an individual project with the 
opportunity for a daily conference of five or 
seven minutes with the mathematics teacher in 
order to keep objectives set up for the pupil. In 


this case the school merely provides another op- 


portunity, in a different way, for the pupil to 
master the necessary subject matter for credit. 
The teacher’s function here would be to provide 
material and incentives for subject matter mas- 
tery and to administer the necessary checks and 
tests to guarantee mastery before credit is given. 
One can imagine many cases where such individ- 
ual pupil responsibility would have a most whole- 
some effect. Many pupil failures result because 
the pupil fails to assume the responsibility for 
He relies on some other 
pupil or upon the teacher to do his thinking and 
work for him. The only way we know whereby 
algebra may be mastered is by doing algebra. 
The only need we know for an algebra teacher 
is to furnish guidance through materials and 
incentives (essential elements of a good assign- 
ment) and to make suggestions as to how to 
arrive at the solution of a problem on which 


doing his own work. 


the pupil is stuck. 


VITALIZE THE ACTIVITIES PERIOD FOR 
PUPIL AND TEACHER 


The activities period in some schools constitu- 
tutes a vital phase of the school program, in 
others it is a bugbear to pupils and teachers. Be- 
cause this period has often caused confusion, the 
following suggestions are offered: 

1. That the activities period be divorced, if 
possible, from the physical and health education 
A period of twenty minutes (mini- 
mum) daily should be provided at some suitable 
place’ in the schedule for physical and health 
education, with every pupil and every teacher 
assigned definitely for this period—out of doors 
when weather will permit—with participation in 
directed games, group activity and formal physi- 
cal drill. When weather will not permit outdoor 
work, then a signal of the bell will indicate that 
each teacher meets her group in her classroom to 
teach health education. With a lesson or s0 
planned in advance, the change from outdoor to 
indoor, or vice versa, will cause no more con- 


program. 
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fusion than the change of classes at any other 
period, 

2. For the activities period (thirty minutes 
minimum daily), the school should offer as many 
activities as the teaching staff will permit: Music 
or Glee Club, Citizenship Club, Dramatic Club, 
Debating Club, Current Events Club, etc. Pupils 
should be allowed to elect the activity of their 
interest, with approval of principal and home- 
room teacher. Every pupil must select some 
activity. Pupils assemble for activities as for 
any other class. The teacher remains in back- 


ground carefully guiding pupils to worth while 


objectives in their program. Pupils should be led 
to assume full responsibility. In one semester’s 
time worthy projects could be executed. Such 
program could be filled with as many teaching 
and learning situations as any other period, pro- 
vided the teacher gives sufficient time in thought 
and planning to activity for which she is respon- 
sible. If bus schedule or other condition pre- 
vails making necessary early closing time, it may 
be necessary for the activities period and physi- 
cal and health period to alternate. The same 
scheme, however, should be carried out so that 
every pupil and every teacher has responsibility 
definitely fixed for each type period. 





Teaching the Use of the 


By FLORA BELLE 


HERE are many ways to use the diction- 

ary. It can be used in spelling, reading, 

™ hygiene; in fact, it can be used in every 

class. The trouble is not finding use for it but 
finding more use than there is time for it. 

In the teaching of it, many fundamental things 
are necessary. The first essential is the develop- 
ment of a suitable plan by which to teach it. In 
making a plan none better than the method in 
the State course of study has ever been found. 
The familiarization of this method is quite neces- 
sary in working out a plan. Second, the chil- 
dren should know the alphabet in consecutive 
order; it is well to know it backward as well as 
They should know the relation of 
each letter to the other. This can be accom- 
plished by drills. Third, they should have some 
knowledge of the use of glossaries for finding 
the meaning and pronunciation of new words. 

The use of the dictionary should begin in the 
In giving the introductory les- 
sons to this grade it is well to review the other 
grades also, if a teacher happens to be teaching 
more than one grade. 

The first lesson should be an examination of 
the book. The pupils must be made to see how 
much space is given to various letters and lists 
of words. Alphabetical order of arrangement 
of letters and words should be stressed. The 
class can be divided into two groups, naming 


forward. 


fourth grade. 


Dictionary in the Classroom 
WILLIAMS, Bedford 


the groups A and B, or any name of one’s 
choice. Set a time—five or six minutes. Give 
five points to the group that finds first the letter 
called by the teacher. Continue naming a letter 
until time is up; add score for determining win- 
ning group. This will create speed in finding 
letters and words too. This same game can be 
used in finding words in later lessons. By watch- 
ing closely a teacher can find out whether a 
child knows his alphabet in order. 

The next lesson may be based on guide words 
at the top of the page. This will also lead to 
the discovery that not only is the alphabet in 
regular order but that the words are arranged 
alphabetically not only to the initial letter but 
by each succeeding letter in the word. Much 
practice is needed here on this lesson. Frequent 
drills should be given, games played to quicken 
the pupil in finding the words. To teach the 
orderly arrangement of words spelling words 
can be copied in alphabetical order; especially 
is this good practice in the review lessons in 
spelling. 

After a fairly good idea of the alphabetical 
arrangement has been gained the next step will 
be based on diacritical marks and their sounds. 
Pupils must find with the teacher’s help these 
marks and sounds; the words giving these 
sounds should be pointed out. Few diacritical 
sounds should be taught at first, just the long 
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and short sounds of the vowels. One must be 
sure to show children that the exact sounds are 
indicated on key words at the bottom of the 
page. These few sounds should be taught 
thoroughly and through many applications. If 
these are mastered and children learn how to 
work out the pronunciation of simple words, a 
desire will be created to work out harder ones 
and they will work them out when once they get 
a method by which to proceed. 

After these few lessons a child can use the 
dictionary intelligently. Lessons can be given in 
the use of it in spelling and other subjects. All 
new words can be looked up for meaning as well 


as pronunciation. It is a good plan to have 
pupils write these down to be sure they have 
looked them up. 

Other parts of the dictionary should be shown 
to pupils so they will know where to look for 
abbreviations, foreign words, etc. In language 
a splendid opportunity is presented to teach 
pupils to look for abbreviations in the dictionary. 

A view of this arrangement enables a pupil to 
see the dominant ideas of the book as a whole 
instead of viewing the book as a scrap book of 
miscellaneous divisions of words and names. In 
following this method students will look on the 
dictionary as a guide post instead of a despised 


book. 





Surveying the Profession 


By J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary, National Education Association 


OCIETY’S demands on the school are 
S greater than ever before. One problem 
after another of modern civilization is laid 
on the doorsteps of the schools—character de- 
velopment, right civic ideals, law observance, 
reverence, health, worthy home life, vocational 
efficiency, thrift, fire prevention, international 
understanding, and temperance. There are 
many conjectures as to why this is so but this 
is a certainty—schools must progress if they 
are to keep up with, to say nothing of guiding, 
future development. Among the lines of pro- 
gress that will be made by the schools in the 
next decade is improved professional spirit. 
Professional spirit is an attitude of mind 
which places social well-being ahead of personal 
profit. The professional in contrast to the 
tradesman asks himself, first, how his energy is 
going to result in the largest social contribution, 
in a contribution to the upbuilding of the good 
life. 
The professional spirit of teachers will grow 
for two reasons. The science of education has 


developed rapidly in the last two decades. In 
the next decade, it will continue to develop with 
the result that the amount of exact knowledge 
that can be brought to bear on the problem of 
educating children will be greatly increased. As 
knowledge increases, teachers will work more 
intelligently. 


To illustrate: From the application of the 
knowledge of individual differences will come a 
more alert and professional teacher, one who 
realizes that every pupil is an individual, whose 
abilities, interests, and needs must be discovered, 
and that the teacher must become an expert edu- 
cational diagnostician. From the study of the 
importance of the early primary years and the 
more intensive study of pupils at all levels will 
come the realization of education as a unit pro- 
cess and the necessity for close articulation of 
the work of one school year with another and 
the work of the school with life. As a corollary 
to this better articuiation will come the teacher 
who sees the importance of the particular ad- 
ministrative school unit in which he is working, 
but who sees it as a part of the whole educa- 
tional process. As he sees the relation of this 
particular subject, grade, or unit to the whole, 
he will have greater respect for his own work 
and the important relation which other phases of 
educational work have to his. In other words, 
teachers will have a greater professional spirit 
as each one sees that his work is a part of a 
complete educational system. 

The next ten years will bring teachers to the 
place where, along with their present enthusiasm 
and social purpose, they will have the necessary 
knowledge and skill which will go much fur- 
ther in realizing individual and social values. 
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Their good intentions will be more scientifically 
and wisely directed. They will be more intelli- 
gent, for their understanding of how children 
learn and of the place of education in modern 
life will be broadened and deepened. Let us 
always remember that true professional spirit 
can be created only in a profession that thinks 
primarily of the service which it should render 
to society. One of the outcomes of teachers’ 
increased professional spirit will be the public’s 
greater respect for the teaching profession. Re- 
spect is the outgrowth of the realization, on the 
part of the public in general, that a group of 
workers is making an important and _ skilled 
contribution to progress. 


This more generous public appreciation of 
the teaching profession will result in better sal- 
aries, for the American public liberally rewards 
those who serve it well. Within ten years the 
position of teachers in all the States will be pro- 
tected by civil service regulations that will as- 
sure tenure of office and pension provisions in 
old age. Teaching, as a career, will then appeal 
to ambitious graduates, for it will offer them a 
chance to specialize, to work toward increasingly 
responsible positions that will afford an outlet 
for their powers and abilities and supply them 
with an opportunity to contribute toward hu- 
man betterment. 

Their professional advancement will in turn 
help the profession, for able educators follow 
the advice of Theodore Roosevelt who said: 
“Every man owes it to himself to:spend a part 
of his time building up the profession to which 
he belongs.” 

There is every reason to believe that the 
growth in membership in national and State 
teachers’ associations will increase. It is equally 
possible to predict that teachers in the next ten 
years will place youth foremost and value facts 
according as they contribute to child develop- 
ment. They will manifest broader interest in the 
general problem of the whole field of education. 
Attendance upon professional study courses and 
the reading of pedagogical literature more close- 
ly keyed to the individual teacher will, then as 
now, contribute largely to the making of a pro- 
fessionally minded teacher. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


CONSIDER PITTSYLVANIA 


The administrative staff of the Pittsylvania 
county high schools, superintendent, principals 
and supervisors, utilized their monthly con- 
ferences last year for definite professional 
growth. They selected high school administra- 
tion as their general subject and chose professors 
to meet with them and direct their discussions. 
Two-hour periods were devoted to consideration 
of the nature of learning and of teaching, the 
curriculum, guidance, the class hour and the 
activities period, individualizing instruction, and 
supervision. Such a plan seems to combine advan- 
tageously the elements of balanced development. 
It applies to the point of felt need, at the moment 
of need, regular reading and instruction, obser- 
vation, reporting and co-operative investigation. 

The demand of the pioneering group for more 
work of a similar kind is testimony to the suc- 
cess of this experiment in professionalization. 
Recognizing that the rural high school principal 
is also an elementary school principal, these ad- 
ministrator-students have elected for this fall a 
course in elementary supervision and arranged 
for lectures by two specialists. 

A number of instructors in various branches 
may be secured by other groups acting upon 
their belief that the one sure way to improve 
schools is to improve teachers and principals. 
There are, for instance, four courses treating im- 
portant trends in secondary education—the unit 
assignment, guidance, supervision and extra- 
curricular activities. By virtue of the co-opera- 
tion of fifteen colleges and universities in a State- 
wide extension program, it is usually possible for 
a group of fifteen students anywhere to obtain 
competent instruction in any subject they select. 
In effect, the Commonwealth of Virginia is offer- 
ing State aid to adult students. 

Information concerning the organization of 
these professional courses and college classes 
throughout Virginia may be obtained from the 
Extension Department, University, Virginia. 
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Report of the Committee on the Revision of the Constitution 


OUR Committee on the Revision of the 
Constitution of the Virginia Education 
Association begs to make its report. In 
pursuance of our duty one hundred and fifty 
letters were sent out to the officials of the Asso- 
ciation, State and local, and to other leading 
members of the Association asking for sugges- 
tions as to any changes that in their opinion 
should be made in the present constitution. There 
were very few responses to these letters but with 
those received and with the idea that only a few 
changes necessary, most of 
which are of minor importance, the committee 
proceeded with its work. Two meetings were held 
one on July 19 and the other on September 27. 
The following changes are recommended by 


were absolutely 


your committee: 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I—Name. 

No change. 

Article IlI—Organization 

No change. 

Article I1I—Members 

Section 1. As it now reads: 

Section 1. Any resident of Virginia who is engaged 
in the work of education as teacher, supervisor or ad- 
ministrator within the State shall be eligible to active or 
full membership in this Association. 

Amended to read: 

Section 1. Any resident of Virginia who is in any 
way officially connected with the State system of public 
education and those officially connected with the opera- 
tion of public and private institutions of higher learning 
in Virginia, and members of the staff of Association 
headquarters office, are eligible for active membership in 
this Association. 

New section added, which reads as follows: 

Section 2. Life memberships may be established under 
conditions prescribed by the board of directors. 


Article 1V—Officers 

Section 1. No change. 

Section 2. As it now reads: 

Section 2. The president and the treasurer shall be 
elected at alternate annual sessions of the general As- 
sociation, and shall hold office for two years beginning 
January 1 following their election and shall not be 
eligible to succeed themselves. All officers except the 
executive secretary shall be elected from the member- 


ship. 
Amended to read: 
Section 2. The president and treasurer shall be 


elected at alternate annual sessions of the general 
Association and shall hold office for two years begin- 
ning January 1, following election. The president shall 
not be eligible to succeed himself. All officers except 
the executive secretary shall be elected from the mem- 
bership. 

Section 3. No change. 

Section 4. As it now reads: 

Section 4. There shall be a board of directors com- 
posed of the president, the treasurer of the Association, 
the vice presidents, and the retiring presidents for three 
years, The annual meeting of the board of directors 
shall be held on the Monday preceding the annual 
meeting of the Association. The president is author- 
ized to call a special meeting some time prior to 
September 10. Any other special meeting of the board 
of directors may be called upon the written request of 
the executive committee, 

Amended to read: 

Section 4, There shall be a board of directors com- 
posed of the president, the treasurer, the vice presi- 
dents and the retiring presidents of the Association 
for two years. This, however, is not to affect any 
official elected prior to the adoption of this section. 
The annual meeting of the board of directors shall be 
held during the week of the annual convention, the 
dates to be determined by the president, approved by 
the executive committee. The president is authorized 
to call a special meeting each year some time prior to 
September 10, Any other special meeting of the board 
of directors may be called on the written request of 
the executive committee. 

Section 5. As it now reads: 

Section 5. There shall be an executive committee 
to be composed of the president and the treasurer for the 
current year, one member of the board of directors elected 
annually by that body at its annual meeting, and two 
classroom teachers not members of the board of direc- 
tors to be appointed by the president. The said com- 
mittee shall meet as often as necessary and report all of 
its acts to the board of directors at their next annual 
meeting for their approval or disapproval. 

Amended to read: 

Section 5. There shall be an executive committee com- 
posed of five members consisting of the president and the 
treasurer for the current year, one member from the 
board of directors elected annually by that body at its 
annual meeting, one member to be appointed by the 
president for a term of one year, and one member to be 
elected for a term of two years by the delegate assembly, 
the election to be conducted at the time and in accord- 
ance with the method herein provided for the election of 
the treasurer, provided, however, that the president who 
is elected at the annual convention in 1930 shall appoint 
this member of the executive committee to serve for one 


year. The said committee shall meet as often as is 


necessary and report all of its acts to the board of di- 
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rectors at their next annual meeting for their approval 


or disapproval. 
Section 6. No change. 


Article V—Duties of President 
No change. 
Article VI—Duties of Vice Presidents 
No change. 
Article VII—Duties of Executive Secretary 
No change. 
Article VIII—Duties of Treasurer 
No change. 
Article IX—Duties of Executive Committee 
No change. 
Article X—Quorum 
No change. 
Article XI—Local Associations 
No change. 
Article XII—District Associations 
No change. 
Article XIJI—Amendments 
No change. 


BY-LAWS 
Article I—Departments and Sections 

No change. 

Article II—Committees 
Section 1. 

No. 1. No change. 

No. 2. No change. 

No. 3. To be omitted. 

No. 4. As it now reads: 

4. A committee on legislation, consisting of the retir- 
ing president, the acting president and three other mem- 
bers to be appointed by the president. The committee 
on legislation shall elect its own chairman who shall 
have authority to call the committee together from time 
to time to consider proposed legislation affecting the 
educational interests of the State and shall take such 
action regarding same as may be deemed wise. 

Amended to read: 

4. A committee on legislation consisting of the re- 
tiring president, the acting president and three other 
members, two of which are to be appointed by the presi- 
dent and one appointed by the board of directors. The 
committee on legislation shall elect its own chairman 
who shall have authority to call the committee together 
from time to time to consider proposed legislation affect- 
ing the educational interests of the State and shall take 
such action regarding same as may be deemed wise. 

No. 5. No change. 

No. 6. No change. 

No. 7. No change. 

No. 8. No change. 

No.9. As it now reads: 

9. A board of control for the Preventorium and 
Catawba Teachers’ Pavilion composed of three members 
elected by the board of directors at its annual meeting, 
one member to be elected each year for a period of three 


years 
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Amended to read: 

9. A welfare committer vhose duty it shall be to have 
general supervision of the Teachers Pavilion at Catawba 
Sanatorium and the Preventorium at the University 
Hospital and such other welfare activities as may be 
ordered by the board of directors. This committee shall 
be composed of three members elected by the board of 
directors at its annual meeting, one member to be elected 
each year for a period of three years. 


Article III—Local Associations and Voting 

Section 1. No change. 

Section 2. As it now reads: 

Section 2, Local associations shall pay to the general 
Association annually a sum equal to one dollar and fifty 
cents per active member after July 1, 1926, each member 
automatically to receive the official organ of the Asso- 
ciation, the Virginia Journal of Education. 

Amended to read: 

Section 2. Local associations shall pay to the general 
Association annually a sum equal to one dollar and fifty 
cents per active member, each member automatically to 
receive the officiaf organ of the Association, the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 

Section 3. No change. 

Section 4. No change. 

Section 5. No change. 

Section 6. No change. 

Section 7. No change. 


Article IV—Salaries and Expenses 
No change. 


Article V—Election of Officers 

Section 1. As it now reads: 

Section 1. At the first general meeting on the first 
day of each annual session of the Association at which 
their respective terms of office expire, nominations for 
president and treasurer shall be made. Candidates for 
said offices shall be nominated from the floor upon roll 
call of the counties and cities holding membership in the 
Association. On the second day of the annual meeting 
officers shall be elected from the candidates by ballot by 
the delegates of the Association. Properly accredited 
delegates and members of the board of directors shall re- 
ceive a coupon which may be exchanged for the official 
ballot. No members of the board of directors or ex 
officio delegates shall be entitled to more than one vote 
by virtue of their dual offices. Polls for voting shall be 
open from 9 A. M. to Z P. M. at such place or places as 
the president of the Association may designate. The 
candidate receiving the highest number of votes shall be 
declared elected. The president of the Association shall 
appoint tellers and shall complete all arrangements for 
carrying out the election. The results of the election 
herein provided for shall be announced at the final busi- 
ness session of the Association. 

Amended to read: 

Section 1. At the first general meeting on the first 
day of each annual session of the Association at which 
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their respective terms of office expire, nominations for 
president and treasurer shall be made. Candidates for 
said offices shall be nominated from the floor upon roll 
call of the counties and cities holding membership in the 
Association. On the third day of the annual meeting 
officers shall be elected from the candidates by ballot by 
the delegates of the Association. Properly accredited 
delegates and members of the board of directors shall 
receive a coupon which may be exchanged for the official 
ballot. No members of the board of directors or ex 
officio delegates shall be entitled to more than one vote 
by virtue of their dual offices. Polls for voting shall be 
open from 9 A. M. to 2 P. M. at such place or places 
as the president of the Association may designate. The 
candidate receiving the highest number of votes shall be 
declared elected. The president of the Association shall 
appoint tellers and shall complete all arrangements for 
carrying out the election. ‘The results of the election 
herein provided for shall be announced at the final busi- 
ness session of the Association. 


No change. 
To be omitted. 


Section 2. 
Section 3. 


Article VI—Constitution in Effect 
As it now reads: 
This constitution and by-laws shall go into effect on 
January 1, 1929. 
Amended to read: 


This constitution and by-laws as amended shall go into 
effect on January 1, 1931. 


Respectfully submitted, 

,T. Edwin Burke, Salem, Chairman 

Mrs. E. G. Penn, Martinsville 

EK. B. Broadwater, University of 
Virginia 

Robert W. House, Salem 

| Ex-Officio. 


Committee 





The Changing Southern Mountaineer 


FROM A NATIVE MOUNTAINEER’S STANDPOINT 
By ELIHU JASPER SUTHERLAND, Clintwood 


RESIDENT HOOVER’S _ far-heralded 
new school for the mountain children near 
his summer camp in Madison county, Vir- 

ginia, has drawn the attention of readers through- 
out the civilized world. Nimble-minded corre- 
spondents have given the public pretty tales of 
the opening of the school and descriptions of the 
people in the community. Many editors are 
using this incident for much speculating and 
philosophizing. 

Without desiring to detract one particle from 
the praiseworthy motive of our chief executive, 
it should be pointed out that the matter has been 
overdone in the press. The people of the country 
have drawn from it the mistaken idea that the 
conditions in that one locality are typical of those 
obtaining in the whole of the Southern moun- 
tains. It also conveys the idea that the local 


public school system is a stupendous failure, and 
only church or philanthropic schools are function- 
ing in our mountain communities. There is also 
a deft hint that the mountaineers are helpless 
without the aid and guidance of lowland genius. 

Since all these published articles are from the 
pens of non-mountain men and women, a discus- 


sion of the present status of the Southern moun- 
taineer by a native of these highlands should not 
be amiss. 

It is not a disgrace to be a mountaineer. On 
the contrary, it is a thing to be proud of. Much 
that has been accomplished to make our nation 
great has been done by mountain men and wo- 
men. We have our defects, our failures, our dere- 
licts, our tragedies and our vices as have the peo- 
ple of other sections. We are bad enough—ex- 
aggeration is not needed, as most writers have 
evidently thought in their treatment of the 
Southern mountaineer. 

Who are the Southern mountaineers ? Whence 
came our ancestors? Some critics say our first 
mountain settlers were men fleeing from the law. 
Some of them may have been fugitives; so were 
the Pilgrims of New England, the Scotch-Irish, 
many of the Cavaliers of Virginia, the French 
Huguenots, and the Pennsylvania-Dutch—all, all 
fleeing from the wrath of some law. No one 
would call them criminals today. But the great 
majority of our ancestors came to these fair hills 
because here they could find good hunting, cheap 
land, and freedom from the smothering urban 
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conventions — yea, because they were true 
pioneers who had no fear and who had a vision 
for a safe and happy home for their descendants. 

In the seventeenth century out of Scotland into 
Ireland went many Scotch Presbyterians. Not 
finding religious freedom in Ireland their de- 
scendants “came over the sea” to the New World 
where they had heard there was freedom. In 
Pennsylvania the only religious freedom they 
found was for the Quakers; in Virginia the only 
freedom they found was for believers in the 
Church of England. No home for them yet! 
These sturdy Scotch-Irish were not to be cowed 
or frightened out of their own religion. Up the 
Valley of Virginia they swarmed, scaling the 
Alleghanies or drifting through their gaps onto 
the rivers that flow westward. To this Scotch- 
Irish stream of migration were added many 
Scotch, English, Pennsylvania-Dutch and French 
Huguenots. All of them were brave, hardy and 
God-fearing. 

When the valleys became too crowded, farther 
into the mountains went the hardy pioneers. 
Over from the Carolinas came a host of sturdy 
settlers who had heard of this “Mountain 
Paradise”; and some of the descendants of the 
men who helped Daniel Boone and Simon 
Kenton win Kentucky came back to the hills to 
make their homes. 

Fifty years ago the people living in the South- 
ern Appalachian highland had similar social and 
economic conditions. Farming was almost solely 
the occupation of the people. Rarely a family 
produced more than it needed for its own use. 
It had its own cattle and horses for farming 
purposes, its wheel and loom to make clothing, 
its sheep to produce wool, its flax to produce tow 
and linen, its corn, wheat and rye to furnish 
bread, its garden to furnish vegetables, its hogs 
to supply its own meat. In fact each family was 
practically independent of the whole world 
little clan unto itself. 





a 


This condition resulted from the isolation of 
the mountain farmers. They had no roads 
worthy the name. Their schools were few and 
far between, rarely being open more than five 
months each alternating year, their teachers 
poorly paid and their schoolhouses built of rough 
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logs, with few windows, and with seats without 
backs made of split logs supported by.two wooden 
legs at each end. There were but few school 
books, and save Webster’s “blue-back” Spellers 
and McGuffey’s splendid Readers and Spellers, 
these books were poorly suited to the needs of 
the students, or “scholars” as they were then 
called. 

Social intercourse was very limited. Monthly 
religious meetings at widely scattered churches, 
occasional parties at which “Boston,” “Snap” and 
“Shaker’s Dance” were played all night long, and 
weddings and funerals made up the major por- 
tion of social contact. Relatives and neighbors 
would visit each other on Sundays and some- 
times visitors from a distance would stay a week 
or more. A stranger was looked upon with 
suspicion. What had he done? Why did he 
come up to the mountains of all places for a 
vacation? Was he a fugitive from justice or a 
city crook come to cheat the mountaineers out of 
what little coal and timber they had left? Un- 
fortunately the mountaineer’s sad experiences 
with tricky land agents had given them ample 
reason to look upon strangers with misgivings. 

But the old order changeth. The “boom days” 
came which affected even the remotest dwellers 
on the mountain tops. The people sold their 
great wealth of coal for a song; speculators and 
business men of integrity swarmed into the hills; 
railroads began to penetrate the valleys and 
tunnel the mountains. Then the change began in 
earnest among the mountains. Coal and timber 
industries began to dot the hills. Overnight the 
chief industry of the people changed from in- 
different farming to mining and lumbering. 
Mining towns sprang up and brought some of the 
modern conveniences; at the same time they 
brought some of the greed, the lusts and criminal 
tendencies that the hill people had not known 
before. Not all the things that the outside world 
has sent to us have been good. 

In all probability the changes taking place in 
the mountains in the last quarter century have 
been greater than those occurring in any other 
part of our whole nation. The majority of the 
mountain people themselves do not fully realize 
the cataclysmic changes that have recently come 
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to the mountains, and most of the outside world 
still looks at us through the highly colored glasses 
of the nineteenth century. 

The greatest blessing that has come into the 
mountains in recent years is better schools. For 
many years the local people had fought ignorance 
and illiteracy single-handed. They hired the best 
educated persons obtainable to teach their “sub- 
scription schools.” The scarcity of money made 
these schools short and infrequent. In 1870, the 
State of Virginia established its public free 
school system, but the western mountain counties 
got but little assistance from the State. In 1905, 
Virginia entered into a new era of public educa- 
tion which has been the marvel in the renaissance 
of the South. In the summer of 1906 the State 
conducted the first summer normal for teachers 
at Big Stone Gap. Splendid teachers from east- 
ern Virginia colleges came to help the local lead- 
ers improve our teaching force. They worked a 
transformation, putting new life and inspiration 
into the schoolroom. Antiquated methods of in- 
struction were supplanted by newer and better 
methods; better teachers, better schoolhouses and 
more and better equipment were demanded ; and 
longer terms each year became the desire of all. 
We have largely secured these things; yet we 
have made only a beginning. Similar educational 
progress has been made in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia. Every child now has a chance to go to 
school from seven to nine months each year in- 
stead of the five months every other year which 
they formerly had; the one-room, one-teacher 
school is slowly being supplanted by well ordered, 
graded and consolidated schools; excellent high 
schools are provided in every county, many of 
them having already established fine reputations 
for proficiency ; and many of our girls and boys 
are going to colleges and universities from com- 
munities from which none went a score of years 
ago. A majority of our teachers now are college 
trained. A remarkable change worthy of note is 
the fact that women have become predominant as 
teachers in the mountains. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago not more than twenty five per cent of 
the mountain teachers were women; now women 
constitute more than seventy five per cent of the 


teaching force. Now mountain women are seek- 
ing higher education where a few years ago none 
dreamed of that right and opportunity. A few 
church and philanthropic schools have had a valu- 
able though minor part in this great progress, 

Means of travel in the mountains have greatly 
improved in the last few years. Road building 
in the mountains is a very costly and difficult 
task, yet through the aid of bonds and the State 
Highway systems our Mountain Empire is now 
covered with a network of traversable roads, 
Yet faster than roads can be built come the 
Fords and the automobiles. Powerful trucks 
speed by the lonely and incongruously slow 
Old Dobbin has been chased back to the 
Ten miles are as 


wagon. 
roadless streams and ridges. 
easily made now as one mile was ten years ago. 
The church is now within the reach of all. Town 
and city markets and stores can be sought with 
speed and safety. Tourists from the far ends of 
the earth merrily jam our roads and feast their 
vision on our marvelous scenery. Out of the 
mountain-locked valleys and ridges pour our own 
people, venturing along the open road to new 
scenery and long-desired delights. At last the 
world is within our reach. Our prison doors 
are open! 

The coming of good roads and the apprecia- 
tion of better things fostered by education have 
At cross- 
roads spring up pleasant, bustling little villages. 
Pretty bungalows, shining with new paint and 
decorated with tastily arranged flowers, are re 
placing the picturesque though clumsy log 
houses and the weather-stained, rambling frame 
buildings. On every hand the passer-by see: 
the evidences of modernity and progress— 
goodly new barns, carefully erected fences, and 
A continual stream of auto 


wrought wonders in our mountains. 


well kept lawns. 
mobiles, chiefly owned and driven by moun: 
taineers, pass along the highways. Prosperouws 
banks handle millions of dollars of the mout- 
taineers’ money; business houses do a thriving 
trade; commerical orchards are dotting many 
hills; and truck farms bring wealth to theif 
owners. 

Modern conveniences are within the grasp 0 
the mountaineer. Electric lights sparkle i 
every town. Telephone and telegraph lines cot 
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nect most sections. Specialists in medicine and 
surgery build their hospitals in the midst of the 
health-giving highlands. Chautauquas, circuses 
and other traveling troupes of entertainers no 
longer avoid the hills. The radio instantly 
brings to many mountain homes the best songs, 
speeches and other entertainment from every 
city—even from the far capitals of Europe. Our 
homes have modern furniture and equipment. 

But what of the mountain people themselves? 
Have they changed with their changing environ- 
Since they are largely the product 
of their isolated environment, any change in 
that environment must necessarily affect their 
lives and their thoughts. The breaking down of 
the mountain walls of separation from the rest 
of the world by means of better roads and better 
schools has broken down also many of the 
prejudices heretofore existing between them and 
their lowland neighbors. These prejudices were 

Neither side has had a monopoly of 
The less one knows of his neighbor the 
more one is apt to be unduly suspicious of him. 
This new acquaintanceship is perhaps the finest 
thing that has come to the mountaineer. Be- 
may be mentioned the broadened 
mental horizons, the acceptance of much of the 
culture and modern ideas of the lowlands, the 
decay and disappearance of many of the super- 
stitions that have been the natural, though often 
misleading, guides of people in isolated com- 
munities, and the awakening of the dormant am- 
bitions of the younger generation. While our 
people are naturally conservative, they are alert 
to seize and use any new idea that will improve 
themselves or their neighbors. 


ment? Yes. 


mutual. 
them. 


sides this 


lor many years the Southern mountaineer 
has been the butt of much high-brow ridicule. 
He has been scandalously misrepresented and 
often shamefully maligned. There are two main 
reasons for this treatment. What the outside 
world has known about us in the past has been 
largely gained from reading books and magazine 
articles whose scenes were laid in our mountains. 
The writers of these books have painted the 
mountain people as being feudists and moon- 
shiners; as ignorant people living in fearful 
squalor and degradation; as descendants of 
criminals in whose bloody footsteps they still 
follow; as ignoramuses who resent the least ap- 


pearance of anything modern. Mountain books, 
short stories, novels, pictures, plays and collec- 
tions of ballads galore have recently appeared— 
nearly all of which are of an unsympathetic na- 
ture. The authors of these productions chose to 
write about exceptional and isolated cases, or 
imaginary cases, and to brand them, without 
warrant or excuse, as typical mountain condi- 
tions. This adverse publicity has not been in- 
vited. Most of those who have written about us 
have done so without knowing anything about 
their far-away victims. They have written, out 
of the fulness of their romantic imaginations, to 
please a blood-and-thunder, “I-want-a-new-thrill” 
public, and to enrich their own bank accounts. 
The other cause may be traced also directly to 
the love of money. The most despicable class of 
these writers and speakers are those who claim 
they are conducting some missionary movement 
or religious school to “redeem” the mountaineers. 
These leeches in human form, frothing at the 
mouth with their tommy-rot about the indescrib- 
ably immoral and heathenish conditions in the 
mountains, prey upon the sympathetic hearts of 
the credulous wealthy in the name of the Lord 
or the imaginary benighted mountaineer. Little 
of the money thus collected ever reaches the 
mountains. Rarely the mountain people ever 
know about the things said and done in their 
name, and no effort has been made to correct 
such detestable misrepresentation. 

They say we are illiterate. I say we are no 
more illiterate than the ancestors of these smug 
writers nor some of the people in their own 
backyards, and our illiteracy is from the force 
of circumstances and not from choice. Our 
school children will rank with any city school 
children of equal educational opportunities. 

They say we are shiftless. So were the old- 
time Southern planters and so are many people 
in our modern cities. 


They say we are narrow-minded. So were the 
North and South; so are the believers in all 
creeds, dogmas and political parties. 

They say we are lawless, and I ask: Is a 
moonshine still in the heart of the hills any 
worse than one in the heart of a city? Are we 
more lawless than the gangsters and gunmen 
who stage their little friendly games of robbery 

(Continued on page 79) 
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THE JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund is a gift of Mr. 
Julius Rosenwald, a wealthy merchant of Chi- 
cago. An organization was effected in 1917 for 
the purpose of distributing aid in constructing 
schoolhouses for the Negro schools in the South- 
ern States. The home office of the fund is in 
Chicago but the headquarters office for the 
schoolhouse construction is located in Nashville, 
Tennessee, under the direction of S. L. Smith. 


The widespread operation of this fund through- 
out the entire South and the sound principles 
upon which the fund is distributed have come to 
be of nation-wide educational interest. 

During the twelve or thirteen years the fund 
has been in operation, fourteen Southern States, 
including Maryland, Kentucky and Oklahoma, 
have shared in the distribution of this fund. 
According to the last report of S. L. Smith, the 
director, 5,000 school buildings erected during 
this period have received aid from this fund to 
the amount of nearly $4,000,000. Virginia has 
shared liberally in this fund having to its credit 
352 school buildings in the construction of which 
the Rosenwald aid amounted to $255,950. 

The policy followed for the distribution of the 
fund is a co-operative one. While there are no 
standards set up as to how much money any of 
the three or four contributing groups in a com- 
munity shall pay, the actual amounts in per- 
centages are as follows: Negroes 17.67%, whites 
4.23%, the county school board 62.51%, Rosen- 
wald Fund 15.59%. The Rosenwald Fund 
authorities work through and co-operate with 
State Departments of Education. 

Plans for the distribution of the Rosenwald 
aid for the next year are set forth in a circular 
as follows: 

1. Julius Rosenwald Fund co-operates with 
State Departments of Education in efforts to 
provide and equip modern public schoolhouses 
for the Negroes of Southern States. Such equip- 
ment as desks, blackboards, heating apparatus, 
ample vocational training facilities for both boys 
and girls, libraries, and sanitary privies 1s 
deemed of equal importance with the school- 
houses themselves. 

2. Aid will be granted toward the construction 
and equipment of schools from two to six-teacher 
types where the term is at least six months, 
seven or more months being preferred, and for 


schools above a six-teacher type where the term 
is to be at least eight months. 

3. The site on which the school is to be located 
must contain at least two acres of land deeded 
to the public school authorities and be approved 
by the State Department of Education in ordet 
to qualify for aid by the Fund. In larger schools 
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more land should be provided to furnish ample 
playground facilities, agricultural plots, voca- 
tional shops, teachers’ homes, parking space, etc. 

4. Every building—school, teachers’ home and 
vocational unit—must be erected on community 
school plans furnished by the Fund or on plans 
prepared by State Departments of Education or 
by school architects and approved by the Direc- 
tor for Southern Schools before construction is 
begun. When an architect is employed sketches 
of plans should be submitted for approval before 
being drawn in complete detail. 

5. Application for aid will be made in trip- 
licate by the county superintendent through the 
State Department of Education on blanks fur- 
nished by the State Department. In addition to 
the amount appropriated by the public school 
authorities, it is expected that the Negroes them- 
selves contribute money, material, or labor at 
every school where the Fund gives aid. When 
the building is fully completed and equipped 
final inspection is to be made by an authorized 
representative of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and report submitted in triplicate on reg- 
ular forms to the Director for Southern Schools. 
When this is approved payment of the Fund’s 
obligation will then be made through the State 
Department of Education. 

6. Aid for the construction of school buildings 
will be given in towns and cities as well as in 
rural areas to schools which offer at least the 
first two years of high school work, it being 
understood that schools located in towns and 
cities shall have adequate vocational buildings or 
units for both boys’ and girls’ work and a trained 
teacher for each. 





PRESIDENT HOUSE CALLS ATTENTION 
TO IMPORTANT CONVENTION 
ITEMS OF BUSINESS 


To the Members of the Virginia Education 
Association : 

Complying with a provision of the constitu- 
tion,-I am at this time calling your attention to 
some of the important matters to come up for 
consideration at our annual convention in Rich- 
mond Thanksgiving week. 

The programs for the general meetings have 


been completed. On these programs will appear 
some outstanding men and women of national 
repute as well as some of the leaders in educa- 
tion of our own State. Many teachers have sug- 
gested that one of the general programs be given 
over entirely to entertainment features. This 
request has been complied with. The Thursday 
evening program will consist of two entertain- 
ment features. 

We hope that the teachers from every part of 
the State will make a special effort to attend the 
annual convention this year to enjoy and take 
part in the program transacting the important 
business of the State Association. The follow- 
ing are some items of information and import- 
ant business matters that will come up for 
consideration. 


1. The board of directors will meet for their 
first session Monday, November 24, at 2 
P. M. in Hotel John Marshall and will 
be in session for two days hearing reports 
of officers and committees and transacting 
the business of the Association. 

2. The presidents of the local associations will 
meet with the board of directors in Hotel 
John Marshall on Wednesday, November 
26, at 2 P. M. The officers of local associa- 
tions should keep this meeting in mind and 
be on hand. 

3. The Department of Trustees and the De- 
partment of Superintendents will hold their 
meetings on Tuesday and Wednesday, be- 
ginning at 2 P. M. on Tuesday. 

4. The first general program of the convention 
will be Wednesday night at 8 P. M. 

5. Nominations will be made at the meeting 
Wednesday night for president and also 
for treasurer, to be voted on Thursday by 
ballot. The treasurer elected at the last 
convention resigned in July thus making it 
necessary to elect a new treasurer to serve 
for one year. Delegates should be in their 
places on Wednesday night to participate in 
making these nominations. There will be a 
roll call of counties and cities at which time 
the respective delegates will be given an op- 
portunity to make nominations for these 
offices. 

6. On Wednesday night, the following com- 
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mittees will make brief reports: Preven- 
torium committee, resolutions committee, 
committee to revise constitution. These re- 
ports will be made thus early in the con- 
vention so that delegates will have ample 
time to consider them before the business 
session Saturday morning. 

7. The committee appointed to propose changes 
in the constitution will make its report. 
This report appears elsewhere in this issue 
of the Journal and will appear again in the 
November issue so that the teachers may 
make a thorough study of the proposed 
changes before they come to the convention 
when the delegates will be called upon to vote 
on each of the proposals. This is a very im- 
portant item of business to come before the 
teachers and they should give it mature con- 
sideration before casting their votes. 

8. The question of changing the time for hold- 
ing the annual convention will come up for 
consideration. Delegates should be prepared 
to vote their sentiments. So far as possible 
they should ascertain the wishes of their 
fellow teachers on this matter before com- 
ing to Richmond Thanksgiving week. 

Teachers will please give their attention to 
these matters and come to the convention to en- 
joy the programs and participate in the discus- 
sions and thus further stimulate a professional 
spirit among the teaching force of the State. It 
is highly important that the teachers read the 

Journal which so often carries information di- 

The November issue 

about the 


rectly addressed to them. 


will carry complete information 
convention. 

I strongly appeal to the teachers of the State 
to attend the coming annual convention in Rich- 
mond so as to make it one of the very best we 


have ever had. 


REPORT OF AN ALARMING SITUATION 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


Aecording to recent reports from Mississippi, 
we have a most shocking story of ruthless politi- 
cal slaughter of college presidents, deans and 
professors by the Governor of that State. It is 


probably the worst case on record where the po- 
litical axe has wrought such havoc in a State 


educational system. By forced resignations on 
the State boards controlling the State institutions 
of higher learning in Mississippi and the appoint- 
ment of his friends to fill the places, the Gover. 
nor gained control of the boards and dismissed 
the presidents of the three State colleges and over 
150 members of the faculties of these institutions, 
The colleges affected by this wholesale slaughter 
are: The State University, the A. and M. College, 
the State College for Women, and the State 
Teachers College. The only State institution to 
escape the Governor’s axe was Alcorn Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College for Negroes. The 
reason for this is obvious—there are no Negro 
voters in Mississippi to be punished or rewarded. 
New presidents of these institutions were elected 
and a list of names handed them with the state- 
ment “Here is your faculty.” When asked for an 
explanation for such drastic action, the Governor 
replied, “For the good of the service.” Two new 
posts were created, vice chancellor of the Uni- 
versity and vice president of the College for 
Women, and friends of the Governor were ap- 
pointed to these positions. The wholesale shake- 
up that has turned higher education topsy-turvy 
in Mississippi has drawn State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction W. F. Bond into the vor- 
tex. The Governor himself has already an- 
nounced that he would be a candidate for this 
position when his term as Governor expires. 
The situation in Mississippi would be amusing 
were it not for the serious results that are sure 
to follow such drastic action on the part of a 
high State official who has so little respect for 
the dignity and significance of higher education 
in a commonwealth like Mississippi. One of the 
serious aspects of the situation is the effect the 
changes will have upon the standing of the insti- 
tutions in their respective professional associa- 
tions, such as the American Medical Association, 
the American Association of University Profes- 
sors and the Association of Colleges and Second- 
Southern States. It is re 
ported that already the A. and M. College has 
been notified by Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 
that Federal aid to the amount of $340,000 has 
been withdrawn. Inspectors of the American 
Medical Association have made searching inves- 
tigations and the University notified that if the 
faculty of the school of medicine is not manned 
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with a satisfactory teaching force the recogni- 
tion by that Association will be withheld. In- 
spectors representing the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States are 
still checking the qualifications of the new mem- 
bers of the faculties and grave doubts are ap- 
prehended as to whether this Association will 
continue the Mississippi institutions on its ac- 
credited list. The report further states that the 
attitude of the student body toward the wholesale 
changes in the personnel of the heads and mem- 
bers of the faculties of the three institutions has 
manifested itself in heavy cancellations of en- 
rolment of students for the present scholastic 
year. 

The report reveals a sad state of affairs in 
Mississippi. It is a striking example of the mis- 
the dignified functions of well 
ordered government and demonstrates how a 
high State official may place his personal am- 
bitions ahead of the more dignified functions and 
duties of the chief executive of an American 
commonwealth. We do not believe that such an 
unsual procedure on the part of Mississippi’s 
present chief executive represents the wishes of 
the good citizens of that State. We believe 
rather that when the opportunity presents itself 
they will promptly repudiate such procedure. 


carriage of 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
NOVEMBER 10-16, 1930 


H{IX tenth annual American Education 
[wees will be observed November 10-16, 

1930. The celebration of this week is fast 
becoming a great national festival during which 
the people redevote themselves to the ideals of 
democracy, founded upon an enlightened citizen- 
ship and guaranteeing the right of every indi- 
vidual to give the most possible to life and to 
receive the maximum benefit from it. 

The topics for Education Week have been 
chosen for their timeliness. The enrichment of 
human life through adult education is of special 
interest now because of the rapidly decreasing 
length of the work day and the corresponding 
increase in leisure. Communities need to pro- 
vide both young and old with opportunities for 
the extra hours which build and enrich life in- 


stead of wasting it away. Committees are now at 


work on this problem in many States. American 
Education Week always includes Armistice Day. 

Amercan Education Week is an appropriate 
time for a survey and evaluation of every phase 
of education and the schools. Only a regularly 
observed and planned program is effective. The 
following suggested program has been arranged : 

Monday, Nov. 10.—The schools and the en- 
richment of human life. 

Tuesday, Nov. 11.—How schools promote pa- 
triotism and world understanding. 

Wednesday, Nov. 12.—The schools of yester- 
day. 

Thursday, Nov. 13.—The schools of today. 

Friday, Nov. 14.—What the schools have 
helped the individual to achieve. 

Saturday, Nov. 15.—What the schools have 
helped America to achieve. 

Sunday, Nov. 16.—The schools of tomorrow 
and the future of America. 





THE CHANGING SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAINEER 
(Continued from page 75) 
and murder in urbane and cultured New York, 
3oston, and Chicago? 

Why pick on us? Some of our mountain 
people may be illiterate, shiftless, narrow-minded 
and lawless, but to state that this condition is 
typical of even a small minority of our moun- 
taineers is to utter a gross and inexcusable 
No intelligent and honest person will 
make or repeat such a charge. 

We want the good opinion of the great out- 
side world. 


slander. 


We are now coming into our own, 
but we have a tremendous handicap on our first 
appearance. We must live down our ill-earned 
reputation. I would suggest the quickest and 
surest remedy to be the production of books and 
magazine articles by our own people. We have 
been written and talked about long enough. We 
should now do some writing and talking. We 
should get our side of the question before the 
public. Who write our school histories and 
geographies? Lowland writers. Is our great 
Mountain Empire fitly represented in them? 
Why are Jamestown and Plymouth Rock known 
to every mountain school boy and girl and yet 
they do not know who first settled their own 


countv, nor where? Can our school children 
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name any of the great men whom our mountains 
have produced? There is a reason for this 
neglect. It must, and can, be remedied. 

In the past we have had few natives with the 
educational qualifications and the desire to write 
about the mountains and our people. They have 
had no encouragement from our own people. 
Not long ago a mountain county school board 
turned down a local poet’s offer to supply at cost 
to each school library in the county a volume of 
his choicest poems, many of them praised by 
able critics. We now have many youngsters 
who aspire to write and who can write if given 
proper support. Our teachers, as developers and 
leaders of the brilliant young minds of our 
mountain children, should encourage them to 
write about our home land. We should by and 
read their literary productions. We should help 
them catch the vast inspiration of these old hills 
and mount the winged Pegasus for a delightful 
flight to the distant stars of poetic fancy. We 
should help them collect up the sadly scattered 
fragments of the epic story of the conquest of 
our mountain wilderness and write it into endur- 
ing history. We should help them give kindly 
sway to their vivid imaginations and bring forth 
novels and short stories that will give to our 
people a respectable and proper hearing in the 
heart of the outside world. We should help 
them to understand that there is thrilling ro- 
mance in our own midst, in our own lives. This is 
the mountain leaders’ most inspiring task for the 
next decade. 

The mountaineer is changing. But let it be 
understood that not all the things that have 
characterized him in the past have been bad, or 
ought to be discarded; that much that he has 
learned from his defamed ancestors, and treas- 
ured through his days of isolation, is of the 
world’s best, and that it must be preserved to 
sweeten and bless the lives of generations yet 
unborn. A few of these fine old characteristics, 
worthy of preservation, are their sterling inde- 
pendence, their simuplicity in all things, their 
innate honesty, their hatred of cant and hy- 
pocrisy, their concern for the rights of property 
and their hearty hospitality. 

Another thing in dire need of preservation is 
the wealth of folklore that has sustained our 
mountain people during their “Dark Age.” Un- 


less the lovers of the “old, old times” bestir 
themselves it will soon disappear from our 
midst. New books, education, the phonograph, 
the radio, and the countless modern contrivances 
to keep the mind busy with new ideas will be 
the means of the passing of our folklore 
Throughout the Southern highlands one may 
hear snatches of quaint ballads, centuries old, 
which our ancestors once sang in Scotland and 
England, such as “Barbara Allen,” “Lord 
Thomas and Fair Ellender” and “The Wife of 
Usher’s Well.” There are many later rollicking 
mountain songs, such as “Sourwood Mountain,” 
“Cripple Creek” and “Ground-hog.” Many folk 
tales are told around the winter fireside, such as 
“Munce Mag,” and “The Three Pigs.” We have 
long played and still play “Snap,” “Boston,” 
“King William” and “Skip to me, Lou.” Our 
children play “How far is it to Molly Bright?” 
and “Wire, Briar, Limber-lock.” All of these, 
and many more, have given great diversion to 
our people in the past. They produce a charm: 
ing connecting link with our early American set- 
tlers and the old homes “across the waters.” Our 
mountains are the last refuge for these old 
friends, and they are fast disappearing even from 
our own midst. 

Many of our mountain words smack strongly 
and delightfully of Elizabethan England, such 
as hit for it, furder for farther, afeard for 
afraid, and buss for kiss. They too are slowly 
passing. It would be well to have all the old 
folk beliefs, superstitious or otherwise, written 
down and preserved so that coming generations, 
long after the present changes are completed, 
may know what their ancestors believed at 4 
certain period. 

The progressive mountaineer realizes that we 
have two other tasks of major importance. One 
is that our young college graduates should be 
brought back to the hills after their graduation to 
become the enlightened leaders of our people. We 
lose too many to the lure of the cities. The other 
task is to teach our people to beware of the 
deadly call of public works. The head of every 
family should be taught the imperative necessity 
of owning a home of his own, so that the family 
will not become the slaves of any corporation. 

Our mountain people are deeply appreciative 
of the fine efforts of our many kind lowland 
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friends to help us get on our feet. We are not 
unmindful of their unselfish deeds for the better- 
ment of their isolated relatives, encompassed 
with hardships and obstacles almost beyond 
comprehension. We want their continued assist- 
ance and co-operation. But we do object to 
being looked upon as beggars, as heathen, as 
criminals and as the scum of the earth. We 
never have been that, notwithstanding what 
some of our casual visitors and “redeemers” have 


said about us. 





TREASURER’S REPORT OF CULPEPER 
COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
FOR YEAR 1929-1930 


The following report of the treasurer of Culpeper 
County Local Association made at a recent meeting is 
One rarely finds financial reports 
written in rhyme.—Editor. 


rather unique in form. 


I know this Association gets tired 
Of hearing me tell about their annual “Biz,” 
Because I’ve always had to tell you what “Ain't,” 
Sut this time I can tell vou what “Ts.” 
You will remember our balance for 1928 was .31, 
Which was exceedingly poor, 
But in 1929 we came out a little better 
And added to that $3.30 more. 
So with this balance of $3.61 
Added to $136.50 from the clerk, 
We had a total of $140.11, 
To defray the expenses of our work. 
The first check for $117 had to go to Richmond 
So our State Treasurer could represent 
The Culpeper County Teachers’ Association 
And report us one hundred per cent. 
Then we had to pay $2.50 for printing postal cards, 
When a notice in the town papers ought to do, 
Secause if teachers can read‘ notices of other meetings, 
They can read the date of the teachers’ meeting too. 
Then the delegates appointed to go to Richmond 
Were Spilman, Soutter and Brown, 
jut the day we had our next teachers’ meeting 
Spilman was the only one who came to town. 
And since the delegates have to report that day 
What they saw and heard while there, 
Soutter and Brown didn’t show up at the meeting, 
So they forfeited their claim to the fare. 
Now I know all of you hear a great deal 
About “wimmen” being from home every day 
But this time it would have been more profitable 
If these two had come instead of stay. 
So in spite of adverse conditions, 
Such as drought and reports of things going to the 
bad, 


The Teachers’ Association can boast of a balance of 
$15.11, 
Which is more than we’ve ever had. 
ANNA Lee Perry, Treasurer. 





THE NEW MATTHEW WHALEY SCHOOL 


AT WILLIAMSBURG 

By Helen Foss Weeks, William and Mary College 

On September 11, the boys and girls of Williams- 
burg and vicinity enroled for the first time in a new 
school building which has been under consideration for 
the past six years. This school project is the result 
of the co-operative efforts of the school board of 
Williamsburg and the College of William and Mary. 
Ownership of the school plant is vested equally in the 
school board of the city of Williamsburg and the 
College of William and Mary. The school will be 
supported and operated jointly by these two co-operat- 
ing agencies. The school is to serve the double pur- 
pose of furnishing elementary and secondary educa- 
tion for the boys and girls of this community and 
laboratory facilities for the School of Education of 
the College. 

The school will provide practice facilities for 
prospective elementary and secondary school teachers 
who are receiving their training at the College of 
William and Mary. The heads of the departments in 
the high school, and other teachers, and also certain 
designated teachers in the elementary school will act 
as supervising teachers of teacher training, and will 
give the methods courses in their respective subjects 
in the School of Education at the College. The 
professors of education at the College who act as direc- 
tors of supervised teaching will act as supervisors of 
instruction in the grades and departments in which 
practice teaching is done in the school. 

The school is named in honor of Matthew Whaley, 
the son of James Whaley and Mary Page Whaley, who 
died in Williamsburg, September, 1705, at the age of 
nine years. Mary Page Whaley at her death in 
January, 1742, “gave the school-house, its appurtenances 
and land to the minister and church wardens of the 
parish of Bruton, ‘to teach the neediest children of the 
same parish who shall be offered in the art of reading, 
writing and arithmetick,’ and also for the purpose of 
‘eternalizing Mattey’s School by the name of Mattey’s 
School forever.” She gave, in addition, “fifty pounds 
of sterling and the residue of her estate” after provi- 
sion had been made for other obligations. Approxi- 
mately five hundred pounds were the ultimate share for 
the Mattey School. The four-room one story building 
which stood on the site of the Royal Governor’s Palace, 
and which has just been razed, was officially known as 
the “Grammar and Mattey School.” 

In its architecture the school conforms to the early 
colonial type appropriate to the restoration of Williams- 
burg which is in progress. It stands on property ad- 
joining the former gardens of the Colonial Governor's 
Palace. These gardens when restored will afford a 
beautiful outlook from the school. 
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A bronze tablet in the main lobby of the building 
reads: 
The Matthew Whaley School 
An Expression of the Spirit of Cooperation 
of the Citizens of Williamsburg 
and 
the College of William and Mary 
Dedicated to the Youth of this Community 
that 
in this Spirit 
They May Learn to Live 
More Abundantly 

The cover page of this issue of the Journal carries 
a picture of the building and the legend gives a com- 
prehensive description of the school facilities offered. 

BRUNSWICK COUNTY TEACHERS 
INSTITUTE 

The Brunswick County Teachers’ Association held its 
first regular meeting for the session 1930-31 on Wednes- 
day, September 10, at the Lawrenceville High School 
auditorium. Mrs. T. R. Witten of Brodnax, president 
for the past two years, presided. 

The association opened its meeting with a musical 
program directed by Miss Lillian Lashley, chairman of 
the music committee. Mrs. Paige Hobbs and Mrs. F. A. 
Sapp each rendered solos. Rev. F. A. Sapp conducted 
the devotional exercises and congratulated the teachers 
upon their field of work. 

Mr. T. R. Witten gave a brief address of welcome 
after which he introduced Superintendent R. Lee Cham- 


bliss, who also welcomed the teachers. 
the minutes of preceeding meetings and the treasurer's 
report, Mrs. E. P. Jolly made a report of the 1930 meet- 
ing of the National Education Association. This was 
followed by brief talks by Miss Alice Tatum, county 
demonstration agent and Miss Duling, county health 
nurse, relative to their respective fields of work. 

The following officers were elected for the current 
year: T. R. Witten, president; Mrs. A. S. Harrison, 
vice president; Miss Lucille Keeton, secretary; Miss 
Lillian Lashley, treasurer; R. Jefferson Jones, reporter, 
Delegates to the meeting of the Virginia Education As- 
sociation are: R. Jefferson Jones, Miss Dorothy Jones, 
Miss Maggie Parker, with Miss Brouner Leach, Miss 
Ethel Rogers, Miss Maggie Delbridges as alternates and 
Mrs. T. R. Witten the delegate at large. The delegates 
to the district mecting will be elected at a later date. 

The following officers were elected to serve on the 
executive committee from the five magisterial districts of 
the county: Mrs. T. R. Witten, Meherrin district; T. G. 
Hudson, Red Oak district; R. J. Jones, Totaro district; 
Miss Bess Hicks, Sturgeon district; Miss Anna Mae 
Drummond, Powellton district. 

In the afternoon session Mr. George B. Zehmer of the 
University of Virginia Extension Department made a 
brief talk concerning his work. The remaining part of 
the afternoon session was given over to the meetings of 
the various committees of the association. The associa- 
tion adopted two main objectives for the year: First, the 
improvement and beautification of the school grounds; 
and second, the presentation of an historical pageant. 





Educational News and Comments 


Paut S. Branprorp, field agent for the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, has been made superin- 
tendent of the State Industrial School for Boys at 
Maidens to succeed Major Clyde McClintock. Mr. 
Blandford is a graduate of V. P. I. 

<> 

THE committee appointed to propose amendments to 
the constitution of the Virginia Education Association 
completed its work at a meeting held in Martinsville, 
September 27. The committee’s report appears else- 
where in this issue of the Journal. Delegates espe- 
cially should make a careful study of the changes be- 
fore coming to Richmond for the annual convention. 

<> 

THERE were 1,010,232 teachers in the United States 
in 1928, Of these 209,398 were men. 

< 

THERE were 10,000,000 pupils enroled in the public 
the United States in 1880. There are 
There were 6,000,000 in daily at- 


schools in 


25,000,000 in 1930. 


tendance in 1880. There are 20,000,000 in 1930. There 
was 4 per cent of youth from 15 to 18 in high schools 


in 1880; 55 per cent in 1930. There was 3 per cent of 
persons from 19 to 22 doing college work in 1880; 2) 
per cent in 1930. 
<> 
THE Department of Classroom Teachers is prepar- 
ing four programs for this group for convention week 
in November—one general program for the entire 
group, one for the kindergarten-primary teachers, one 
for the teachers of the upper grades and one for the 
classroom teachers in the high schools. This will ad- 
mit of discussions of specific problems relating to the 
work of the respective groups. 
<> 
Tue total annual income of the United States is 
$90,000,000,000; $2,500,000 are spent annually for public 


education. Education multiplies human capital. 


<> 

Are you making plans for American Education 
Week, November 10-16? This is a splendid opportunity 
to create the right attitude of parents toward educa 


tion. This ought to be the occasion for magnifying 
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the schools, the home, the church and the library as 
the most important institutions of civilization. 
<> 


“\WHAT are you going to be?” is the subject of a 
of radio talks for the rest of the calendar year: 

October 2, Harris Hart, State Superintendent 

October 9, T. K. Walfe, Editor, Southern Planter 

October 16, Thomas D, Eason, Secretary, State 
Board of Education 

October 30, Frances Ziegler, Dean of Nurses 

November 6, Dr. W. T. Sanger, President of the 
Medical College of Virginia 
November 13, Freeman, Editor, 
News Leader 

November 20, C. F. Bailey, Engineer 

December 4, Charles W. Dickinson, State Supervisor 
of Libraries 

December 11, A. M. Pullen, Public Accountant 

December 18, Ralph Dombrauer, Advertising Agent 

<> 

STATE supervisor of public school libraries C. W. 
Dickinson, Jr., sent library orders to the publishers in 
the total amount of $5,000 on the first day of October. 
Since the first of July he has paid out $26,000 for pub- 
lic school library books, 


series 


Douglas Richmond 


<> 
O. L. Emerick, vice president of District H, is ar- 
ranging for the meeting of that district to be held at 
Warrenton October 23-24. Heretofore the annual 
meetings of this district have been held in the spring. 
District G, for a number of years, held its meeting in 
the fall but last year went back to the practice of hold- 
ing its meeting in the spring. 
> 
RANDOLPH-Macon CoLiece has arranged to celebrate 
at the college its one hundredth anniversary October 


23-24. Among the notable features of the celebration 
will be a visit and brief address by Herbert Hoover, 
the president of the United States. Randolph-Macon 
College was established in 1830 at Boydton in Mecklen- 
burg county and was moved to Ashland about thirty five 
years later. 
<> 
THE Jefferson High School of Roanoke city and the 
high school at Salem have adopted a regulation for 
the present session requiring all students who fail on 
the first term work to pay a fee of $2.00 per subject 
for repeating the work. It is thought that this plan 
will result in fewer failures. 
<> 
C. K. Hotsincer, who for the past four or five years 
served as principal of Chatham High School, accepted 
a few months ago the position of division superinten- 
dent of Greensville county schools. He held his first 
teachers’ meeting on September 26 at Emporia and his 
schools are now in session with a full staff of en- 
thusiastic teachers. 
<> 
THE schools of Henry county are now operating under 
a new administrative arrangement, the schools of the 
city of Martinsville and the schools of Henry county 
having been placed under two separate administrative 
heads. B. Clifford Goode, former superintendent of 
the Henry county schools, heads the schools of the 
city while H. S. Tignor has been named superinten- 
dent of the schools of Henry county. 
<> 
Dr. RANDALL J. ConpON, superintendent emeritus Cin- 
cinnati public schools, will lecture at John Marshall High 
School October 14, 8 P. M. He appears under the 
auspices of the League of Richmond Teachers. 





Book Reviews 


THE PATHFINDER OF THE SEAS, by John W. Wayland. 
Garrett & Massie, publishers, Richmond, Va. 


Dr. John W. Wayland in giving us the interesting 
story of the life of Commodore Mathew Fontaine Maury 
has added volume to his valuable historical 
studies and writings. He sums up the life of the Path- 
finder of the Seas in one of his paragraphs as follows: 


another 


“The thing above all others that made Maury a great 
man was his ability to see the invisible. He was a seer. 
He saw the cable before it was laid. He saw a railroad 
across the continent before it was built. He saw a ship 
canal from the Mississippi to the Great Lakes before it 
He saw free navigation of the Amazon River 
He saw a great training school for 
our naval officers, a weather bureau and weather reports 
for our farmers, long before either was a reality. He saw 
a ship canal across the Isthmus of Panama more than half 


was dug. 


before it was free. 


a century before it was constructed. He was a seer and 
a pathfinder not only on the seas, but under the seas, 
across the lands, and among the stars.” 


PropLEMS IN GENERAL SCIENCE, by Hunter and Whit- 
man. American Book Company. New York. 
665 pages. 

General Science has come to have a definite connota- 
tion in educational terminology both as to content and 
place in the curriculum. Pure scientists will probably 
continue to maintain that the content of nature study, 
and what we now recognize under the term General 
Science, is not science at all and should not be dignified 
by even the use of the term science. The place of General 
Science in the curriculum is now pretty well agreed upon 
by educational people everywhere, and we may expect it 
to take a permanent place in the curriculum of the upper 


elementary grades or in the high schools. 
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This text on General Science, like others on the subject, 
is made up of standard material attempting to give to 
the children an understanding of the simpler scientific 
processes that go on daily before their eyes and how a 
knowledge of the processes leads to the control of our 
environment. Some of the more important chapter heads 
in the book are: Air in the Service of Man, How We 
Use and Control Fire, How Water Serves Man, Electric- 
ity and Its Use, Power Machines and the Work of the 
World, Time and the Seasons, Weather and Climate, 
Life on the Earth. Following each chapter there are 
many practical problems stated for the pupils to work 
out and a few suggested projects for study and report. 
The text is admirably suited for use in courses in General 
Science. 

Tue Roap From Ecuo, by Lillian K. Craig. L. C. Page 
and Company, Boston, 
This is a story of the Virginia mountains. The 
author, a school teacher in Virginia, has attempted to 
picture the life of the plain, elemental folk before the 
industrial era broke into the far mountain fastnesses. 
The characters portrayed in the story depict the gradual 
evolution of the life of the mountain people as they have 
been caught up in the currents of the modern industrial 
development that has wrought the wonderful changes in 
the economic status of that region of Virginia. There 
are really but few eddies of the older type of elemental 
life left in this region about which so much has been said 
and written. The author may in her book, “The Road 
from Echo,” only be giving us a realistic picture of one 
of these eddies. The characters portrayed in the book are 
hardly typical of the present day conditions of life in the 
“Great Southwestern” Virginia. The fact that the author 
brings her main characters up from the crudest condition 
of life through the mission schools to the point of becom- 
ing school teachers will be of special interest and have 
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CUBA-FLORIDA 


CUBA and FLORIDA, By Motor. Spend the Christmas 
Holidays in the Wonderlands of Tropical Flowers and Sun- 
shine, with private motor and select party personally con- 
ducted. 10 days, $178. Same tour February. 

FOUR GRAND TOURS OF EUROPE, Mostly by Motor, 
Finest ships—First-Class Hotels—L imited Groups—Person- 
ally Managed. Six to Twelve Countries visited. Prices, 
$665 to $825. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST AND CALIFORNIA, including 
Grand Canyon, Canadian Rockies and Yellowstone Park. 
Greatly by motor, July. $440, including everything. Also 
California Summer School. 

NORTHEAST and CANADA, 
weeks, August, $188 

MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE of 47 days, only $420, 

BERMUDA, $90 and up 

WEST INDIES and AROUND THE WORLD CRUISES. 


Write for Full Information 
ROY Z. THOMAS, A. M., Ph.D., Rock Hill, South Carolina 
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appeal to those who sympathize with and admire t 
process of climbing from mental blindness to clear ligh 
of intellectual day which the author beautifully describe 
as the opening of the chrysalis. 


SUPERVISING ExTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES, by Paul 
Terry. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New Yor 
400 pages. Price $3.00. 

Educational progress in this country has been marke 
by periods of emphasis placed upon certain so-calle 
newer aspects of education. Some of these have bee 
found to be fundamental and abide as permanent featur 
of educational progress; others after a short-lived peria 
give place to more important practices and are lost, ney 
appearing again in progressing educational literatu 
The term Extra-Curricular Activities is one of the 
recent movements in education. Educational literature 
now full of discussion of this subject. Even whe 
volumes like this one are given entirely to a discussi¢ 
of this subject. This is the best evidence that this t 
of educational technique has permanent value in eduq 
tional procedure. Mass education as developed in a 
schools is calling constantly for newer techniques. 
volume sets forth the best thought and practice in 
of the aspects of extra student activities. Particu 
emphasis is given to student government. Other chapt 
heads are Training in Citizenship, School Publicatiog 
Major Voluntary Organizations, School Clubs, Cont 
of Student Participation, Fraternities and Sororities. 
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This text on General Science, like others on the subject, 
is made up of standard material attempting to give to 
the children an understanding of the simpler scientific 
processes that go on daily before their eyes and how a 
knowledge of the processes leads to the control of our 
environment. Some of the more important chapter heads 
in the book are: Air in the Service of Man, How We 
Use and Control Fire, How Water Serves Man, Electric- 
ity and Its Use, Power Machines and the Work of the 
World, Time and the Seasons, Weather and Climate, 
Life on the Earth. Following each chapter there are 
many practical problems stated for the pupils to work 
out and a few suggested projects for study and report. 
The text is admirably suited for use in courses in General 
Science. 

THE Roap FRoM Ecuo, by Lillian K. Craig. L. C. Page 
and Company, 

This is a the Virginia The 
author, a school teacher in Virginia, has attempted to 
picture the life of the plain, elemental folk before the 
industrial era broke the far mountain fastnesses. 
The characters portrayed in the story depict the gradual 
evolution of the life of the mountain people as they have 
been caught up in the currents of the modern industrial 
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hardly typical of the present day conditions of life in the 
“Great Southwestern” Virginia. The fact that the author 
brings her main characters up from the crudest condition 
of life through the mission schools to the point of becom- 
ing school teachers will be of special interest and have 
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Economy Typewriter Paper, 8!4x11— Pp Ms 
"0c per ream rinters 


Westvaco Mimeograph Paper, 8'4x11— 
60c per ream NOTHING TOO LARGE 
Westvaco Mimeograph Paper, 814x13— NOTHING TOO SMALL 
70c per ream 
Drawing Paper, 9x12—Gray and Cream— College Annuzls and School 


65c per ream Catalogs are Our Specialties 
Construction Paper, 9x12 (14 colors)— 
50c per package 
100 sheets to the package (one color 
to package) 
Above prices cover carrying charges 








Bstimates 
Cheerfully 
Furnished 


Drinking Cups, Wrapping Paper, 
Sandwich Wax, etc. 


| ® 1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond Paper Company, Inc. Richmond, Va. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 



























































“When you buy a Sthool Encyclopedia 
Consider these Important Facts! 


When you buy Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, you give 
yourself and your pupils an encyclopedia that meets every 
reference work need of the modern schoolroom. Specifi- THE QUICK-REFERENCE FACT-INDEX 
cally referred to by many courses of study—officially approved gives you a positive guide to every bit of specific 
in every state and large city where encyclopedias are regu- information. Every subject—every division and 


i —Cc R ws r al ne a race ‘ : : 
larly listed »mpton's has set up a new standard for all subdivision instantly accessible. No time wasting 
school encyclopedias. 


: ‘ dummy entries—no lost motion. 
In accurate, up-to-the-minute text—in carefully chosen, 


individually indexed pictures—and in Study Outlines, Pic- 
ture Lists, Guides to Good Books and Interest Questions, PRICE Rion tnnmdiie Male 
Compton's provides an unparalleled teaching tool. Its out- ania ial : &: $5500 
standing qualities, not its lower price, make it the greatest aati. nteasiohe cai ieee 
encyclopedia value on the market today! Fabrikoid Binding slightly higher. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


: ¢ Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Compton Bldg. 1000 N. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


—10 volumes in the famous Dura- 








Send me free, your New 48-page Book of Sample Pages. 


Send Coupon for FREE New Book of Sample Pages ee 
Our new 48-page Book of Sample Pages—covering typical Comp- Street 
ton subject matter, Study Outlines, Picture Aids and Quick-Refer- 
ence Fact-Index pages sent free to educators. Just mail the coupon. 
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| MODERN MAPS & GLOBES THAT MEET STATE REQUIREMENTS 
NYSTROM & JOHNSTON’S PUBLICATIONS 


We furnish maps adapt- 
able for any School or 
Institution from the 
smallest elementary 
school to high schools 
and colleges. Maps fur- 
nished in any popular 
form of mounting you — | 
i i i This is V -60 Vel- 
qe Reo Ryaete Ut Chee im iain cater 
can Geographers Series, 
State Map, Webster-Knowlton Hazen European History Maps for 
Early European History, Ancient History and World History, 
Sanford-Gordy American History Maps, Hughes Citizenship Charts, 
Finch Products and Industry Maps. The most complete line of 
school maps published. New catalog will be ready soon, copy 
mailed on request. 

Globes of best construction and latest publication in various 
mountings. 

We carry a complete line of school furniture and auditorium 
seating, blackboards and school supplies, laboratory furniture and | 
library equipment. Physics Apparatus, Chemicals to meet high | 
school needs. The best of everything for schools. Can make | 
prompt shipment. 


































|< | 

























Movable Meridian Write for our new catalog No. C-30 on Maps, Globes and Charts. | 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY | 
|____- 2000-2012 W. Marshall St. P. O. Box 1177 ___ Richmond, Va. | 























Macmillan we — 
Announces 


NEW POCKET 
An tones = News CLASSICS 


Single Volumes 


| 

SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL AbDDISON: SIR ROGER DE 
| 
| 








THE FEATURES Cuuennu: THE CRISIS 
NEWS REVIEW 


Patcrave: GOLDEN TREASURY 
A new school newspaper, published weekly that 


Scott: THE TALISMAN 
Wister: THE VIRGINIAN 
—Not only states, but explains and illustrates the 
important news of each week 


STEVENSON: TREASURE ISLAND 

Hart and Perry: REPRESENTA- 
a simple, interesting, authentic information 
a ae the facts of history, geography, 








TIVE SHORT STORIES 
ence, and literature, that explain it 


Combination Volumes 
WasHiIncton: FAREWELL AD- 
Raley s the unsurpassed news and pictorial DRESS; Wesster: BUNKER 
facilities of THE NEW YORK TIMES HILL ADDRESSES; and Linco.Ln: 
—Contains 8 half-newspaper-size pages of large, ADDRESSES 


clear type, and beautiful, up-to-the-minut 
mG ere SHakespearE: HAMLET and MAC- 




































BETH 
Subscription rates oe 5 = LoncreLLtow: TALES OF A WAY- 
. (Mailed to one address) SIDE INN; and Hawrnorne: 
The rest of this semester (to Jan. 19)...... $ .55ea. $ .40 ea. TWICE-TOLD TALES 
Second semester (Jan. 26-June 1)........... $ ‘80 ea. $ .60 ea. 
The rest of this year (to June 1).......... $1.35 ea. $1.00 ea. | Uniform price $.60 
| 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
| 60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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